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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is a journey into the exploration of the use of hagiography of the 
female figure Zaynab bint ‘All to construct the ideal female in online English language 
majalis. Predominantly male reciters and ShlT clergy recount the tragedies of Karbala to 
honor and lament the heroes who represent selfless devotion and courage in the face of 
oppression and hardship. The majalis reciters also construct idealized visions of 
masculinity and femininity to define and form the ideal pious ShlT Muslim, and in this 
particular thesis the focus is on the construction of the ideal feminine. While this ideal 
female figure is revered and honored, she also serves as a way for the male religious 
leaders to deploy and authenticate a particular articulation of an ideal female figure in 
their male authoritative voices. Each of the reciters sampled here struggled to reconcile 
the two characterizations of Zaynab, fearless, strong leader or emotional, limited female. 
Zaynab was also deployed to promote modesty as an exclusively female ethical 
obligation, despite the reciters’ description of Zaynab as an example for both men and 
women. This analysis also explores how the reciters overlook Zaynab’s significant role 
as the interim leader between the two Imams, Husayn and Zayn al-‘Abidin, the third and 


fourth Imams in Ithna‘ashan Shfism. 




INTRODUCTION 


Reconciling Zaynab is an analysis of online English-language majalis for 
constructions of femininity and a beginning exploration into assumptions and 
consequences of the perpetuation of gendered stereotypes in the Shl’I religious ritual of 
the majalis and the operationalizing of the sacred text of the Qur’an to perpetuate gender 
tropes. The majalis are the Shl'I Muslim community gathering where the recitation of the 
story of Karbala is delivered in evocative and emotional ways and serves as a central 
component of ritual devotion and piety. This religious ritual based on hagiographical 
texts are a means by which religious rights and obligations are instilled. The majalis, for 
example, was used in revolutionary Iran as a powerful vehicle to convey gendered 
messages, particularly to set-up a contrast to Western concepts of gender. The 
deployment of gender binary that posits the female as pejorative, beguiling, dangerous, 
and in a sexually aggressive state and promotes the antagonistic view of women as 
“inherently” nafsT and the implications in personal, familial, and religious life. 

The key figure represented in these samples of majalis is Zaynab bint 'All, sister 
to Husayn; she is described as the one who kept the memory of the tragedy of Karbala 
alive, known as ummul musaib, or the mother of misfortunes. Her hagiography is 
particularly notable for the representation of the female as powerful, courageous, and 
enduring. Interestingly, her portrayal represents and promotes cultural constructions of 
femininity as her leadership and powerful position is exceptionalized by the nature of the 
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tragedy, in other words if it weren’t for the event of Karbala, she would not have been 
such a public figure out of the domestic sphere. Moreover, at various times in ShT‘T 
history the mq/alis served to promote traditionalist models of gender demonstrating the 
intentional operationalization of the hagiography in developing a specific and curated 
Islamic identity. The reciter of the majalis continues to be a powerful communicator of 
gendered social norms and expectations. The process of gender perfonnativity is 
citational, in other words, each successive reiteration of the hagiography and the 
gendered messages establishes nonns and their repetitions instill greater binding power in 
them. 

The majalis also convey ethical directives through the rituals of remembrance; the 
reciters are instructing the audience via powerful images, prescriptive messages, and 
moral injunctions to imitate the saints by cultivating an idealized self, and specifically 
cultivating an ideal female who sits acceptably within the gender binary. Hagiography is 
used to promote a socializing process circumscribing values and ways of being in the 
world, and dictating rules of religion. That idealized self is definitively and essentially 
gendered. Using the theories of Judith Butler, one notes that an idealized gendered self is 
an ideology and not a factual reality, and so necessitates a repetitive affirmation and 
performance in order to affix itself to a community or individual’s consciousness. The 
majalis take on this enforcing role. While these rituals are sanctified by years of 
tradition, the ulamd ’ and community expectations as important religious events, they 
operate at many other levels and convey more than just religious infonnation. Thus, 
these rituals work with powerful symbolic imagery at subconscious levels beyond their 
obvious devotional functioning and soteriological intent. It is important to ask this 
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question: to what extent do these repetitions of negative and dangerous femininity have 
an impact on sexual ethics and familial relationships, and perpetuate gender binaries? In 
what ways are women in these religious communities vulnerable to spiritual abuse that is 
based on pejorative and objectifying views of the female? One might also ask the 
important question of the necessity to develop an understanding of gender that gives 
women a broader range of constructs to understand and develop a holistic female self and 
educates men to view women as equals in religious and mundane life. Furthennore, the 
selective use of sacred text as means to reinforce gender binaries within the majalis ritual 
deserves attention and critical examination. 

The reciters of the majalis are engaged in a process of subject formation, they 
construct the feminine, and craft parameters around the subject, sometimes with 
erroneous infonnation that is anachronistic or with selective focus on certain aspects of 
the hagiography. Ideals of feminine behavior contain and limit the exceptional case of 
Zaynab, and she is embedded in an idealized feminine realm amidst other figures who are 
self-sacrificing, chaste, and connected to God. A particular narrative of the feminine is 
constructed and developed with an express purpose of crafting a conservative and 
patriarchal imaginary. What does it mean when preachers influenced by, schooled by 
state entities and transplanted from foreign religious institutions speak to audiences in 
mosque settings in Western nations such as England, Canada, and the United States, and 
also via online sources about sharVah based parameters for women's mobility, activity in 
society and detennine their piety based on mandatory gender segregation? 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FEMINIST SCHOLARSHIP 


Many men reached the level of perfection, but no woman reached such a level except 
Mary, the daughter of Imran and Asiya, the wife of Pharoah. 

Sahih Bukhari, Vol. 4, Book 55, Number 642 
The impetus for this thesis come from a number of sources and also represents my 
contribution to Hartford Seminary to broaden the discussion and study of gender in 
Islamic studies. In my experience, the lens of gender is overlooked in the study of Islam 
at the seminary save for two courses that explore gender and women specifically. The 
privilege of the androcentric view is the norm however in the remaining courses. Islamic 
canonical tradition that promotes the idea of the deficiency of women, like the hadith 
quoted above, is no longer sustainable and verifiable. Idealized notions of the protection 
of women, the sanctifying of gender segregation, the erasure of the experience of women, 
and the silencing of women are normative and unquestioned. The voices of women 
scholars, both contemporary and historical, alternative opinions on gender and the status 
of women, even the presence of women are overlooked. There are even instances of 
male Muslim students actively silencing female students in the classroom thus bringing to 
light the presence of gender devaluing behavior and beliefs. This thesis is a contribution 
aimed at shedding a light on this persistent androcentric dominance that is religiously 
sanctified and asking important questions about women's voice, presence, and experience 
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within Islamic history and Islamicate societies, and specifically within a seminarian and 
academic environment. 

This thesis is a beginning exploration in the use of hagiography of a female figure 
by men to define and fonn the ideal pious ShlT Muslim woman. In addition, how her 
figure is revered and operationalized by men for women and men will be explored. 
Furthermore, what does it mean to have male religious figures deploy and authenticate a 
particular articulation of an ideal female figure in their male authoritative voices? Is the 
act of a male doing so another means of patriarchal control of women? 

Recently in the news was a critique of a college event poster at Brigham Young 
University of a panel of all male professors, with the subtitle below their four 
photographs: Women in Math. While the club sponsoring was actually "Women in 
Math" and the actual event was advertised as an opportunity for members to learn about 
research in data science, topology, number theory and dynamical systems, the poster was 
received as tone deaf, poorly worded, and lacking in the understanding that representation 
matters. “It was an honest mistake kind of poster,” club’s adviser, Martha Kilpack said, 
“It wasn’t meant to be a political statement. It wasn’t meant to be anything other than 
encourage female students to come to an activity". 1 However, it did hit a political nerve, 
one that is about men speaking about and representing women instead of women. It also 
is a topic that relates to male authority accepted as more influential and more credible, a 
topic well researched in the field of social sciences. While this example is a 
contemporary non-religious example that highlights the irony of men speaking about and 
for women, it serves to exemplify the hierarchical nature of authority and the 


1 Taylor Stevens. “A Poster Advertising a BYU Women in Math Panel - Featuring Only Men - Draws 
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circumscribing of legitimate ways of being male and female in the world that erases and 
overlooks the authentic female voice. 

It will be noted in this analysis how the male speakers routinely remind their 
audience that the figure of Zaynab is a role model for men and women, something 
perhaps that is uniquely conveyed to their Western audience within a Western setting 
where the expectation is about inclusion of women. It is a unique patriarchal message: 
yes, you can be involved, but only as much as the clergy will allow or authenticate as 
acceptably within the boundaries of piety that they determine and consider as sufficiently 
in consonance with sunnah and sharVah. 

In these speeches there is the use of Zaynab as an active responder to political 
oppression and treachery, a pro-"active woman" stance, but this stance is correspondingly 
retracted to set limits to that role and to its exceptional nature. This delimiting pattern in 
these sample majalis is evident in each sample. Unspoken fears about women fully in 
leadership roles and fully within society are underlying the speech of the reciters. They 
struggle in their constructing of woman fluctuating between active and on equal footing 
with men, and passive and subordinate to men, they cannot escape the religiously based 
gender binary and then give confusing messages about women. 

There must be a beginning of an open admission that the ways in which one 
conceives a pious Muslim female in today's society, both articulated from a male 
authority perspective as well as from a female first-person narrative in which women are 
claiming a religious identity, are new constructs, inter-mixed with the desire for 
authentication from historical precedents and traditional Islamic sources of scholarship, 
as well as a new articulation that is borne of the desire for self-definition and self- 
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construction in the modern era of human rights and liberation from oppression, either 
patriarchal or colonialist. But how and where women should be in order to qualify as 
liberated and or religiously authentic is a newer question within the history of Islamic 
scholarship. Gender hierarchy is at the heart of how many Muslims conceive of the 
religion and any question of this hierarchy brings threats to the power structures. The 
fluidity with which religious rulings related to women can change, the criminalization of 
Female Genital Mutilation for example, is a precedent on which to debate other rulings 
regarding the appropriate place and action of women, and the right to the integrity of their 
whole selves. 2 

Feminist scholarship matters, it is scholarship that questions privilege and power 
that subordinates women, and despite the critique that feminism is an anathema to 
“Islam”, developing a critical lens that questions assumptions based on patriarchy and 
limiting discourse about the nature, value, and position of women is important. 
Furthermore, understanding the female experience, voice and lived reality matters in the 
study of religion. Feminism is about access to education, resources, opportunities, it is 
also about mobility, full human worth, participation, decision-making, bodily autonomy, 
wholeness and in religious contexts it is about access to interpretation, critique, dialogue, 
leadership and investigation of sacred sources. It is about being a subject and not an 
object, tool, or possession. Islamic institutions and scholars have counter reactions to 
feminism and seek to maintain patriarchal structures 3 deeming them foundational 
religious premises that are not open to examination, and furthermore deem feminism as a 
foreign, imperialistic, and even Islamophobic, anti-Islamic Western infiltration. 

2 Margot Badran. Feminism in Islam : Secular and Religious Convergences. Oxford, England: Oneworld, 
2009 , 181 . 

3 Ibid, 1. 
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CHAPTER 2 


CONSTRUCTS OF FEMININITY IN RELIGIOUS 
DISCOURSE AND RITUAL 


Why explore how gender is constructed in these religious lectures? How is 
gender, specifically femininity being defined and why is that important? This study is 
unique in that it is the first systematic study of English language majalis to explore these 
questions. The lens in this examination is one that can be considered feminist; a 
feminism that is coming from within an Islamic paradigm to ask important questions 
about how religious discourse shapes the ideal female. What qualities should she have, 
how should she be, where should she be, and what should she do? How does the 
receiving audience impact the delivery of these messages? Also what other factors may 
be influencing the way in which the religious preacher delivers his gendered content? 
Ultimately, this paper seeks to explore how these constructions perpetuate patriarchal 
control of women. 

Islamic discourse, both scholarly based and in popular preaching, particularly 
when engaged vis a vis the West, have discussed the "woman question" as Margot 
Badran notes. 4 In most contexts, the intersection of politics, state, traditional authority 
and economics have shaped the answer to that question, each domain pulling on the skirts 
of the woman. In the sample majalis, the state influence is definitively there, as in the 

4 Ibid., 46. 
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influence of pro-Iranian theocratic discussions about the place and role of women as will 
be noted in the exploration of Sodagar's content, but also these lectures create a unique 
environment that transcends other places by creating a virtual reality disconnected from 
any specific time or place. They can be accessed anywhere, but they also have an impact 
on the original audience. They are decontextualized from Muslim societies that seek to 
shape and construct their citizens, and attempt to delimit English speaking Muslim 
women who live in an otherwise open, free, and accessible civil society. 

Badran describes the tension between woman as part of the ummah, the religious 
community, and woman as part of the watan, or nation state, where the two social 
structures struggle to define the public role of women and their status in the family. 5 
These particular sample religious lectures represent authoritative religious clerics’ 
attempt to continue to wield authority over the status of woman and define her space, 
while having less and less authority to actually regulate it in some way. One of the areas 
these religious authorities continue to exert control over women in English speaking 
communities in North America is via divorce proceedings that more often than not 
disadvantage the women, and are based on the Islamic jurisprudence crafted in foreign 
states. Ziba Mir-Hosseini explores the nature of personal status law of women from the 
Islamic jurisprudential view in Iran and that comprises the fundamental basis for the ShlT 
views expressed in these majalis. She describes the "man’s right of unilateral divorce 
(i talaq ), or his right to have more than one wife" as example of fundamental disparities in 
personal status law 6 . 


5 Ibid., 235. 

6 Ziba Mir-Hosseini. Islam and Gender: The Religious Debate in Contemporary’ Iran. Princeton Studies in 
Muslim Politics. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999, 29. 
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Because the fundamental way in which the Islamic jurisprudence crafts the 
essence of woman as "of and for man", her existence as an independent, decision making 
being is precluded. Mir-Hosseini discusses this essence of woman in her interview with 
’Abdol Karim Souroush: 

He observes that although no Muslim thinker has said in so many words, "woman 
is of and for man," they all subscribe to the thesis; he offers three kinds of 
evidence for this; first, that religious sources are male oriented: whatever their 
genre, they solely or primarily address men, even when they deal with apparently 
genderless themes, such as rules for praying or ethical issues such as lying or 
cheating. 7 

He goes on to describe that this foundational thought on woman's purpose leads to 
Islamic jurisprudence regarding marriage that sets the man as beneficiary, and is 
compounded by mystical writings that embellish and idealize the construction of the 
complementarity of the souls, and the idea of woman completing man and bending 
towards him in love, like Adam’s rib. While these philosophical musings sound very 
elevated and gnostic, they do not ameliorate the condition or the lived realities of women 
in Muslim communities in the West. 

One thing that is evident from listening to these sample majalis is that they are not 
intellectually complex discourses like what might be found in the writings of the maraji ‘ 
that Mir-Hosseini interviews and explores in her work. They are instead discourses that 
utilize the emotional passion central to ShlT identity to encapsulate the essence of woman 
and are most likely extemporaneous discourses centered on an idea the speaker has 
chosen. The reciters or speakers use the power and voice of Zaynab to give the 
impression that strong, vocal women have a place in their world-view and actual 
communities, but in reality she is still contained and exceptionalized. 

7 Ibid., 228. 
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Her dress and modesty become the central issue around her Karbala experience. 

The speakers can never depart from this aspect of her womanly identity and focus 

exclusively on her leadership and courage. Perhaps at the root of this inability to separate 

Zaynab's leadership from constant references to her modesty is rooted in the essentialist 

argument about men and women entrenched in Islamic jurisprudence, either ShlT or 

Sunni. Mir-Hosseini in her conversations with Grand Ayatollah Madani: 

tried to draw the ayatollah's attention to what [she] saw as obvious disparities in 
the construction of men's and women's rights and duties in Islamic Law. The 
ayatollah tried to convince [her] that Islam granted women all their rights, that 
apparent disparities in rights and duties between men and women are natural and 
reflect the essence of divine justice. 8 


What is troubling about the essentialist argument is that disparities are paired with 
Divine will and to counter it is tantamount to rejecting faith and being impious. 
Essentialist arguments are somewhat circular in their logic, woman is constructed as frail, 
submissive, deficient, and therefore naturally should be in the subordinate position in a 
hierarchy, and then discourse and structures are created to describe and circumscribe this 
status. Catherine MacKinnon describes how men in the act of objectifying women come 
to observe these deficient qualities as a regularity and then detennine that women are 
naturally submissive and object-like, while being unable to see their constructive action. 9 
She describes how this “object-like status is not a natural fact, but rather a consequence 
of gender inequality”. 10 An alternative framework from which to craft a critique is based 
in the growing field of Islamic feminism, or also referred to as Islamic feminisms, that 


8 Ibid., 29. 

9 Catharine MacKinnon, 1987, Feminism Unmodified , Cambridge, Massachusetts, and London, England: 
Harvard University Press, 59, as quoted in Evangelia (Lina) Papadaki. “Feminist Perspectives on 
Objectification.” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Stanford University, 10 Mar. 2010, 
plato.stanford.edu/entries/feminism-objectification/. 

10 Ibid. 
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seek to use the interpretive method of ‘adl or justice as the main Qur'anic principle by 
which Islamic jurisprudential structures should develop, but most certainly these theorists 
emphasize that these could be the central principles by which these structures could 
develop. The point is that the human interpretive element is key. 

Sa’diyya Shaikh describes the feminist methodology amongst various voices 
within the Islamic "feminisms" and how despite divergent approaches, "gender justice is 
a priority in the understanding and embodiment of Islam". 11 What follows then from this 
commitment is the impact on the lived reality in Muslim communities and the lives of 
Muslim women that continually strives to affirm the ontological worth and ontological 
equality of women, countering religiously based arguments that posit some inherent 
defect in women: whether it be with respect to women’s bodies, women's sexuality, 
women’s intellect, women's worship, or women's worth. Shaikh describes this as "an 
ontology of radical human equality" that is consonant with the ethic of justice espoused 
in the Qur’an, and one that can insure women’s fair treatment in the name of religion. 12 
As part of this methodology, Islamic teachings, whether they are lectures directed to 
community members, fatwas, or religious jurisprudential edicts, are subject to critical 
analysis through examining the social contexts in which traditional religious discourse 
and gender related precedents within the body of historical Islamic literature were 
situated. Central to this methodology is the idea of choice in the process of 
interpretation, and not equating such choices as definitive Divine pronouncements. 

One issue with prioritizing the egalitarian interpretive methodology is grappling 
with patriarchal concepts within the Qur an and the argumentation and precedents 

11 Sa'diyya Shaikh. Sufi Narratives of Intimacy Ibn 'ArabT, Gender, and Sexuality. Islamic Civilization & 
Muslim Networks. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 2012, 23. 

12 Ibid. 
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established on this principle. Part of the feminist methodology is to examine how the 
egalitarian view better supports the wellbeing of women and girls, and is more consonant 
with our contemporary sensibilities and lived realities. Furthermore, this methodology 
asks critical questions about the construction of masculinity and how male privilege has 
been the standard both in doctrine and norms, which in practice often subordinate female 
experience, voices, and rights. In other words, masculinity implies control over woman 
as its very definition, to be a man essentially means power over woman. This relates as 
well to the idea of hegemonic masculinity, gendered power relationships, which means 
some "claim to respect" gained through power and control. 13 

So this paper asks another question, is it legitimate, acceptable to question 
gendered power relationships that rest on the subordination of the other? Can Muslim 
men develop a definition and culture of manhood that is constructed laterally instead of 
hierarchically vis a vis women? Or does that take away from what is essential as male 
according to Islamic sacred sources? Shaikh offers an answer, "This sharpening of 
gender-just perspectives is a natural and necessary development that both engages the 
tradition creatively and responds to the evolving sensibilities on gender within some 
present- day Muslim communities". 14 

Can women only enter Islam under someone else, under the man? And once in, is 
she required to be under someone else to maintain this Islamic identity? The answer to 
the first question is no, and the Qur’an itself attests to this truth, in Surah Al- 
Mumtahanah, 60:12: 


13 R. W. Connell, “The Big Picture: Masculinities in Recent World History.” Theory and Society 22 
(1993):597-623, quoted in Marcia C. Inhorn The New Arab Man : Emergent Masculinities, Technologies, 
and Islam in the Middle East. (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012), 37. 

14 Shaikh, Sufi Narratives, 24. 
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O Prophet! If believing women come unto thee, taking oath of allegiance unto 
thee that they will ascribe no thing as partner unto Allah, and will neither steal nor 
commit adultery nor kill their children, nor produce any lie that they have devised 
between their hands and feet, nor disobey thee in what is right, then accept their 
allegiance and ask Allah to forgive them. Lo! Allah is Forgiving, Merciful. 15 

But the Islamic jurisprudential structure rests on a patriarchal hierarchy, and at the heart 
of it is also predicated on ontological differences that feed into the hierarchy. Aysha 
Hidayatullah wrestles with these same questions thoroughly in her work, Feminist Edges 
of the Qur ’an. She says that the standard of a patriarchal hierarchy was not only 
normative but believed to be sanctified, "The predominance of this idea is evidence that 
according to premodern conceptions, men’s authority over women is often seen as 
ordained by God.” 16 She comes to a new understanding that feminist interpretive 
strategies cannot fully be reconciled with the sacred text itself. 

It is evident from these lectures that the religious scholars trained in traditional 
hawzah systems in Iraq and Iran sampled here are consistent in establishing that women 
are subordinate. They portray women as having a very defined and delineated space. A 
woman is defined by where she is in space, the fact that the preachers need to discuss 
place specifically indicates that not all space is for women, unlike men who have access 
to all spaces. Amy Chase in her paper exploring the idealized woman described in the 
Bible, Proverbs 31 discusses space as part of her methodological inquiry and how the 
constructedness of space is related to identity construction in very specific ways, 
particularly with regard to normative gender identity and roles. She states, “in Proverbs 
31, the use of spaces in constructing identities reveals communal anxieties regarding 


l3 Marmaduke William Pickthall. The Glorious Qur’an: Translation. Tahrikc Tarsile Qur’an, 2009, 60:12. 
1 Aysha A. Hidayatullah Feminist Edges of the Qur'an. New York: Oxford University Press, 2014, 169. 
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wealth retention and enhancement, social order, preservation and perpetuation of a post- 
exilic Yehudite community.” 17 

Space theory relates to identity construction specifically as it defines femininity 
and masculinity by the occupation of particular spaces along gendered lines. Her 
examination of the Biblical texts also brings into question unique anxieties about group 
identity that mirror the ShT‘T anxieties; both groups are under the hegemony of another 
political force, both are minorities amongst larger groups, both are marginalized and 
attacked. Chase also describes the significance of crisis that is the impetus behind 
marginalized communities’ adherence to strict gender norms. She quotes the work of 
Katherine Low analyzing this same Biblical passage, “... in times of political upheaval or 
societal unrest (unemployment, illness, or war), forms of hyper-masculinity and hyper¬ 
femininity take effect, requiring those in society to appeal to clearly delineated gender 
stereotypes.” 18 The context of these events and their historicity, in addition to the idea 
the hyper-gendered constructs act as a defense mechanism in times of stress, need to be 
taken into consideration when communicating pious gendered ideals to a contemporary 
audience. 

While Zaynab, as recorded in the historical texts like Majlist’s Bihar al-Anwar 19 , 
seems quite capable to be present, vocal, emotionally moving, responsive, strong and 
independent and definitively commanding as she moves between the cities and courts of 

17 Amy Chase. “Locating a Woman of Worth: An Examination of Space and Gender Construction in 
Proverbs 31”, pre-publication manuscript for Nazareth College, Rochester, NY, 2018, 2. 

18 Katherine B. Low, “Implications Surrounding Girding the Loins in Light of Gender, Body, and Power,” 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 36.1 (2011), 24, quoted in Chase, Locating a Woman of Worth, 
2018, 15. 

19 Mahmoud Ayoub. Redemptive Suffering in Islam : A Study of the Devotional Aspects of ‘Ashiird’ in 
Twelver Slit ism. Religion and Society (Hague, Netherlands); 10. The Hague: Mouton, 1978, 119 & 173. 
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the Umayyads, the reciters explored here express anxiety about her being out of her 
gendered space. They discuss her dislocation as something forced and imposed, 
obviously as a consequence of the war, but there is a subtext in the message that indicates 
this is an affront to her dignity to be displaced out of her female gendered space. The 
hagiography from which the reciters quote utilizes the words paraded, brought in chains, 
forced to stand before, forced to speak to, and the impact of these gendered constructions 
will be explored further in the majalis analysis. It is at once an improper thing for her to 
be there in front of Yazld, yet also her political action through her bold speeches was the 
definitive component that prevented the Umayyad treachery from obscurity. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAJALIS : RITUAL OF 
REMEMBRANCE AND MOURNING 


The majlis, which literally means "sitting", is the shortened name for the majlis 
ta ‘zlyah, or the gathering for the consolation of the grieving. It is the quintessential ritual 
of the ShlT community both historically and contemporarily, and follows a similar 
structure with regional variations that speak to the cultural and communal specific 
history. The majlis is also a powerfully emotive ritual that is cathartic and 
transformative, having the capacity to bring the history of the ShlT suffering to the 
present moment. Mahmoud Ayoub describes the central way in which the majlis 
ta ‘zlyah has been a central defining ShlT religious rite, "Through ritual, religious men 
and women can relive an event in their spiritual history and renew their relationship with 
it. Through the enactment of an important event of the past, the ’now' of a religious 
community may be extended back into the past and forward into the future." 20 Typically 
during the first ten days of the month of Muharram, ShTTs conduct the majlis to recount, 
lament, and demonstrate grief for the martyrdom of Imam Husayn and the sufferings of 
his family. 

ShlT in communities around the world have organized majalis to mourn the 
events of Karbala and the martyrdom of Imam Husayn from very early on after the events 

20 Ibid., 148. 
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themselves. Specific structures built for this very purpose ( Husayniyah or ‘ Ashurkhana ) 

were constructed in Baghdad, Aleppo, and Cairo as early as the third century AH. 21 In 

the past century these gatherings have been held in whatever venue is available to them, 

from private homes to rented spaces, and mosques. 22 These majalis are typically gender- 

segregated, and in many communities, those initiated by women have taken on a votive 

function. Diane D’Souza describes how the Hyderabadi ShlT utilize these events: 

Women, and probably to a lesser extent men, also engage in a variety of rituals to 
seek divine intervention in solving personal problems. Making a vow ( mannat , 
nazr ) is the most popular and occurs in many forms... ritual roles are also highly 
gendered: in Hyderabad it is men alone who perform the rhythmic self-flagellation 
(matam) involving swords, knives, and blades; and only men go to the mosque or 
conduct mourning or celebratory processions in the streets (with one noteworthy 
exception). It is only women who mark the fulfillment of a vow with a dastarkhan 
(lit. “meal cloth”; known as sofreh in Iran), a ritual meal to which men are not 
allowed. In addition it is usually women who play key leadership roles during most 
home-based supplication rites. 

From D'Souza's study a very gendered picture of devotional Shl‘1 life is apparent, men 
occupy and control the public space and women occupy and control the private space. 
When the women are present in all male events, they typically are partitioned off in 
different spaces. 

In Kamran Scot Aghaie’s book Women of Karbala: Ritual Performance and 
Symbolic Discourses in Modern Shi 7 Islam he reviews the history and development of 
the mourning rituals, majalis, of the tragedy of Karbala tracing it back to the very times 
of the incident in 680 CE until present day. 23 While the ritual commemorations 
developed and evolved, they were and continue to be central to the Shl‘1 identity. 


21 Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering, 154. 

22 Diane D'Souza. Partners of Zaynab : A Gendered Perspective of Shia Muslim Faith. Studies in 
Comparative Religion. Columbia, South Carolina: University of South Carolina Press, 2014, 9-10. 

23 Kamran Scot Aghaie. The Women of Karbala : Ritual Performance and Symbolic Discourses in Modern 
Shi'i Islam. 1st ed. Austin: University of Texas Press, 2005, 4-9. 
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Historically, they were promoted or prohibited by political rulers as different dynasties 
came to rule over time. Ayoub describes how the distinctive memorial services the 
ta ‘zlyah majalis developed pointing out that it had both religious and political functions, 
becoming the central ritual in ShT‘T piety. He notes that ShT‘T historical sources establish 
that majalis traces its lineage to the aftermath of Karbala when Zaynab began to recount 
the tragedy and the injustices the ahl al-bayt faced. The form and elements of the majlis 
that are practiced today can be traced back to time during the Umayyad rule. 24 

Aghaie confirms that nawha or elegies lamenting the death of Husayn and the 
martyrs of Karbala were created and recited throughout the Umayyad period and even 
into the first two centuries of Abbasid rule spanning 680- 930 CE. 25 The Abbasids in the 
formative period of their dynasty encouraged and openly supported the majalis 
commemorations as a means to link their political authenticity to the lineage of the 
Prophet, and their support for the plight of the descendants of the Prophet’s line, the 
Hashemites. 26 The Abbasids eventually changed course when the public displays of 
mourning, amongst other ShlT aligned positions, began to erode their authority. Ayoub 
referencing early sources such as Ibn Shahrashub,’Amilii, and TusI, describes how, 

"rulers such as al-Mutawakkil (847-861 A.D.) did all they could to crush this pietistic 
movement. Al-Mutawakkil destroyed the tomb of Husayn and forbade pilgrimages to the 
shrine. Yet all his efforts served to strengthen the ta ‘ziyah tradition rather than to crush 
it. 27 Certainly, when Shfls are oppressed and unjustly attacked, their very raison d'etre, 
is elicited and demonstrated, fortifying their ideology. This same dynamic is noted when 

Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering, 151. 

25 Aghaie, The Women of Karbala, 5. 

26 Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering, 153. 

27 Ibid. 
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Sodagar, one of the majlis reciters examined in this work, reacted to media attacks with 
the same type of worldview confirming standpoint. 

The nawha, or elegies, amongst other symbols, were quite clearly used as political 
tools in addition to their role as developing and consolidating a ShlT identity. But 
Aghaie makes a distinction that these early expressions of mourning and lamenting the 
tragedy of and injustice done to the household of the Prophet Muhammad did not 
resemble the various performances and rituals that exist today. It wasn’t until Buyid ruler 
of southern Iran and Iraq in 963, Mu'izz al-Dawla issued an order for the bazaar to be 
closed, covered them in black cloth, and had men and women conduct mourning 
processions. 28 He specifically called for women to don mourning garments of coarse 
wool, present themselves with disheveled hair and faces unveiled, and lament vocally. 

He expressly ordered them to beat their faces and wail over Husayn. "The people of the 
Sunna", as Ibn al Kathlr describes them, could not prevent this public mourning 
demonstration because of the ShlT power and authority of the time. 29 

Fascinatingly, Aghaie states, "One of the interesting aspects of this account is that 
it demonstrates that women have been involved in these rituals from the very beginning 
and that their role was significant enough that it was singled out for comment". 30 There 
are a number of issues with his observation that deserve mention and are telling in many 
ways. First, this account and his reception of it indicate that most likely women in public 
were anomalous in this Islamic dynasty and time period. Secondly, that their presence 
did indeed have a noticeable impact on the socio-political environment. But, what he 
overlooks is how women's bodies were used as political tools to occupy the most 

28 Ibid., 151. 

29 Aghaie, The Women of Karbala, 5. 

30 Ibid. 
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significant place of the community, the bazaar, the center of commerce, the ultimate male 
gendered space. 

Noting in the description of Ibn Kathlr that they were unveiled with hair showing 
is a remarkable "lifting" of, for a particular end, the religiously commanded and Islamic 
legal prescriptions of women's covering and of the sequestering of women in private 
spheres. The use of women in such a manner qualifies as objectification and also 
demonstrates the relativism attached to requirements of hijab, demonstrating women's 
covering or uncovering as political tools. Furthermore, this is a gendered demonstration 
of instrumentality, one dimension of objectification, which Martha Nussbaum discusses 
in her philosophical feminist writings. Instrumentality is treating the person as a tool for 
another's purposes. 31 Al-Dawla used the women's bodies and emotions for his political 
purposes. One might wonder if the women themselves sought to have the opportunity to 
publicly mourn, or if they sought different public opportunities as a consequence of this 
event. How might their constructed feminine identity been altered by this event? 

The practice of the public mourning displays continued through to the Safavid 
dynasty and in fact it was with the Safavids in 1501 that these rituals, including public 
processions, were further elaborated, legitimized, and institutionalized, once Ithna‘asharl 
ShlTsm itself was declared the state's official religion. These rituals became ways in 
which the dynasty could galvanize their subjects, and together, demonstrate their 
collective identity that was in opposition to their Sunni rivals to the East and West. As 
with any production, specialization developed and perfonners were needed for these 
roles, and the rowzeh khan, or the reciter of narrations of grief and lamentation became a 
profession. These reciters, whose main skill was to deliver an emotive sermon and 
31 Martha C. Nussbaum, "Objectification." Philosophy & Public Affairs 24, no. 4 (1995): 249-91, 257. 
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narrate the events of Karbala while rousing the audience to tears and laments, have 
always been known to improvise and embellish their narrations 32 , an important point to 
note when analyzing contemporary majalis. These reciters were typically male, even 
though Zaynab is recounted as being the first to bring this lamentation to the public. 

Karen Ruffle describes the Safavid development of the veneration of the ahl al- 
bayt as saint like figures and as spiritual-social guides in this period, while 
simultaneously suppressing Sufi orders. 33 Also during this time a text was written by 
Mullah Husayn Va'ez Kashefi, Rowzat al-Shohada, The Garden of the Martyrs, 
becoming one of the earliest and main hagiographical texts describing the events of 
Karbala. This text also drew upon early references from including Sa’Td al-Dln’s Rowzat 
al-Eslam (The Garden of Islam) and al-Khwarazml’s Maqtal Nur al-A ’emmeh (The Site 
of the Murder of the Light of the Imams). 34 Aghaie describes how the mourning 
developed a soteriological role, “Anyone who cries for Husayn or causes someone to cry 
for Husayn shall go directly to paradise”. 35 This famous hadith and is used frequently in 
English language majalis similar to the ones sampled here. Tears, lamentation, and 
expressions of grief are part of the ritual experience of the majlis, and even become the 
focus of its spiritual impact. 


Aghaie, The Women of Karbala, 6. 

33 Karen G. Ruffle. Gender, Sainthood, & Everyday Practice in South Asian Shi'ism. Islamic Civilization & 
Muslim Networks. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2011, 19. 

' 4 Aghaie, The Women of Karbala, 7 & 19. 

35 Ibid., 6. 
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CHAPTER 4 


BIOGRAPHY OF ZAYNAB 


Returning again to the full title given to the majlis ta ‘zTyah, ta ‘zTyah means to 
console, comfort, and give solace to someone who is grieving. Zaynab figures 
prominently in this ta ‘zTyah aspect of the ritual, at times eliciting tears via the depictions 
of her suffering and emotionality, other times through her strength, courage, and 
leadership. She is depicted as embodying powerful qualities, "her bravery and the 
charismatic blood running through her veins make her larger-than-life, yet her suffering 
is profoundly real and understandable". 36 She is portrayed as uplifting the battle 
standard, metaphorically, and carrying forward the mission of her brother Husayn, 
ultimately being a force in protecting the religion of her grandfather from being totally 
eclipsed by the power-hungry Umayyads. 

But who is Zaynab bint All? How does one come to know about her? The actual 
biography of the granddaughter of the Prophet Muhammad is limited. Much of what is 
known about her has primarily to do with her lineage and the holy family within which 
she is born. D'Souza describes the historical texts from Abu Mikhnaf Lut ibn Yahya who 
passed away in the 2nd century AH and wrote a book, Kitab Maqtal al-Husayn. This 
book covers the events of the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, including Zaynab’s speeches 


36 Ruffle, Gender, Sainthood, and Everyday Practice, 66. 
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to Ibn Ziyad and Yazld. It is considered the earliest source for the events of Karbala. 37 
Abu Mikhnaf s version is considered "the longest and most complex of all the early 
renderings". 38 However, this source is only available as it is quoted in Tabari and the 
original is disputed for a number of reasons having to do with unreliable or inaccurate 
chains of narration, historical inaccuracies, and other traditions that are not found 
anywhere else. Torsten Hylen notes the development of the character of Husayn over 
time in the earliest compilations that is indicative of elaboration and additions to the 
original narrative that was part of the ShH identity development and advancement of the 
miraculous nature of the Imams. 39 

In the lay literature, the book entitled Lady Zaynab written by Shahin Badr, offers 
a partially referenced biography of Zaynab. The book lists Ibn Kathlr, Ibn Tawus and 
Tabari, as it is earliest references, among other hadith compilations like al-Saduq and al- 
Mufid, along with more contemporary writings on the life of Zaynab by authors from 
Iran, Iraq, and Lebanon. One of the stories related to her birth describes the 
foreknowledge of the calamities she is to witness as recounted by the Prophet 
Muhammad to his daughter Fatimah, 

When the Prophet (s) was infonned about the news of the birth of this newborn, he 
hurried to his daughter’s house, embraced the newborn to his chest tenderly 
weeping. Fatima al-Zahra was surprised to see her father’s tears drop on his face, 
“What for are you weeping, father?” she asked. “Fatima you should know that this 
daughter will have to suffer horrible misfortunes and tragedies after my and your 
demise.” 40 


37 D’Souza, Partners of Zaynab, 46. 

38 Torsten Hylen. "Dating Versions of the Karbala' Story." Shii Studies: State Of The Art; International 
Conference Held At The Institute For Advanced Study, Princeton NJ (December 7-9, 2017), 2017, 1. 

39 Ibid., 3. 

40 Badr Shahin. Lady Zaynab. Qum: Ansariyan, 2002, 55. 
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This biography also includes references to her noble lineage from the Prophet 

Muhammad and Khadljah as her grandparents, Fatimah and ’All as her parents, and her 

brothers Hasan and Husayn. She is not considered as part of the panjtan-e-pak, "the 

criterion for inclusion in the ahl-e bait.. .is limited to the panjtan-epak (the Five Holy 

Ones): the Prophet Muhammad, Fatimah al-Zahra, Ali, Hasan, and Husayn." 41 But like 

this blessed group who can be petitioned for intercession, Zaynab is also petitioned being 

amongst "the friends of Allah" and there is visitation to her shrine in Damascus as well 

that is considered a ziyarat, an honored visitation for the devout ShlT. 42 

Shahin goes on to describe her as hafiza of the Qur'an and prophetic traditions, 

knowledgeable enough even to answer jurisprudential questions in place of her brothers. 

Quoting from Tabirsi'is al-Ihtijaj he calls her, according to a hadith attributed to Zayn al- 

Zayn al-‘Abidin, “ ‘Alima ghayru mu'alim ”, so knowledgeable that she doesn’t need 

other's knowledge 43 . In another reference she is described as being available to the 

Muslims to answer jurisprudential questions, with no gender specification made: 

Moreover, she represented her brother, Imam al-Husayn (a) whenever he was 
absent. Hence, Muslims used to refer to her in the questions concerning Islamic 
laws. It was because of her extensive knowledge that Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin (a), 
Abdullah ibn Jafar, Lady Fatimah daughter of Imam al-Husayn, Muhammad ibn 
‘Amr, and Ata ibn al-Saib used to quote her sayings. 44 

Shahin says that Zaynab would hold special gatherings for the women of Kufah to guide 

them on religious matters and tafslr of the Qur’an. He then notes that ‘Abdullah ibn 

‘Abbas not only narrated hadith from her, but also would turn to her to respond to 

questions that he himself did not answer. Furthermore, he mentions that Zaynab 


41 Ruffle, Gender, Sainthood, and Everyday Practice, 53. 

42 D’Souza, Partners of Zaynab, 166. 

43 Shahin. Lady Zaynab , 63. 

44 Ibid., 62. 
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represented Imam Zayn al-‘Abid!n during his illness. 45 The mix of gendered domains 
here is fascinating while reconstructing her biography. She clearly stands at the level of 
her male counterparts, even assuming their roles, yet her classes seem to be gender 
segregated. In the evaluation of the sample majalis, this point will be further elaborated. 
Zaynab is also described as deeply pious, God-fearing, and engaged in frequent acts of 
worship and praise, in addition to her high level of intelligence. 

In this biography of Zaynab, Shahin also underscores gendered roles, yet without 

giving any direct textual reference. In the following passages, he establishes a 

hierarchical gendered world, but the first quote attributed to Zaynab shows parity, while 

linking it with the Qur’anic verse that demonstrates disparity. He quotes her words: 

"My grandfather has decided for us (i.e. women) rights that are incumbent upon our 
husbands in the same way as he has decided rights for our husbands that is 
incumbent upon us. In this regard, the Holy Quran says: And they have rights 
similar to those against them in a just manner, and the men are a degree above 
them. (2:228) My noble Grandfather also said: “A woman who offers the five 
obligatory prayers, observes fasting on the month of fasting, guards her chastity, 
and obeys her husband shall have the choice to enter Paradise from any gate she 
likes.” 46 


This description of gendered hierarchy, contrasts with other descriptions attributed to 
Zaynab, for example how she is described as "being appointed to carry the weighty 


inheritance of Imamate" 47 

Shahin references a narration in Ikmal al-DTn wa Itmam al-Ni ‘mah, written by Shaykh al- 
Saduq: 

Ah ibn Mahziyaar said that Abu al-Husayn Muhammad ibn Jafar al-Asadi said that 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim said: In the year 262,1 visited (Lady) Hakimah daughter of 
Muhammad ibn Ah and sister of Imam al-Hasan al-Askari, and asked her about the 


45 Ibid., 63. 

46 Ibid., 67. 

47 Ibid., 82. 
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religion... She then said, “This is what al-Husayn ibn Ali had done when he 
appointed his sister Zaynab as his representative openly, and hence any item of 
knowledge that was said by Ali ibn al-Husayn was ascribed to Zaynab.” 48 

These narrations specifically describe Zaynab as being appointed as representative of the 
Imam, carrying the weighty inheritance of Imamate, and as being the one to teach the 
subsequent Imam. The question is, is she just a transit point relaying information, or is 
she a veritable leader standing as Imam before Zayn al-‘Abidin takes this role? There is 
definitely a period of time from Husayn’s death until Zayn al-‘AbidIn’s health is regained 
where there is no male leader. This hadith seems to give a different sense of her position, 
and contrasts sharply with how the majalis reciters portray her status and position. These 
references demonstrate she is interchangeable with her brothers in giving Islamic 
guidance, in standing in leadership in their absence, and equally reliable, yet none of the 
reciters sampled here has described Zaynab as the intermediary leader. In their 
interpretive choices, the leave out Zaynab's significant position that clearly pairs her with 
men in leadership and puts her above men in the general public with respect to her 
knowledge. 

The majalis' portrayals of Zaynab explored here and others around the globe often 
feature key events in the Karbala narrative. For example, their arrival in Karbala, the 
suffering from the deprivation of water, Zaynab's encounters with Husayn as he leaves 
for the battlefield, her leadership and role after the massacre, how she gathered and took 
care of the survivors, her observation of the martyrs bodies, her walk in chains to Kufah 
and Sham along with the survivors, and most significantly her rousing speeches and 

4S Ibid., 81-82. Hakimah is described as both sister of Imam al-Askari (846-874) and daughter of 
Muhammad ibn Ali al Jawad (810-835), an impossibility, however Pierce (116) describes how she is 
referenced as the daughter of al-Jawad, living the duration of four different Imams and used to relay 
information and had a protective role over the Imams. 
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confrontations with the leaders Ubaydullah Ibn Zlyad and Yazld ibn Mu’awiyah, and the 
beginning of the majalis ta ‘zTyah in Sham. The hagiographical texts were not primary 
sources written by Zaynab herself and Ruffle describes how the experience of Karbala is 
narrated by men through a female voice, "All subsequent Shi i devotional literature about 
Karbala represents a female perspective, although the typically male hagiographer may 
not be conscious of this. Most of the historical record of the events of the battle and its 
aftermath are based on the testimony of Imam Husayn’s sister, Zaynab." 49 Ruffle 
describes how it is a "double remembrance" as the hagiographers take the voice of 
Zaynab. She is not in the category of women whose testimony is insufficient, she 
likewise is not in the category of women whose voices and bodies create fitna, she is 
instead a leader, a revolutionary, a trustworthy source. 

The hagiographers allow her to emerge and be center stage in the recollection of 
the injustices and tragedies using, as Ruffle says, both her feminine voice and emotions, 
and her charismatic lineage to "draw the mourning assembly participants into the scene of 
battle" and to bring a climax to the grieving process. 50 In this respect, women's emotions 
are welcomed to stir the hearts of the ShlT audience, to make men cry and grieve, to 
embrace the vulnerability and loss of power of the Imam, and perhaps likewise their own. 
But, in our sample majalis the limitations of women, the insufficiencies of their gender 
cannot go without mention, perhaps as a protective move to reclaim the lost gender 
hierarchy caused by the tragedy of Karbala. 


49 Ruffle, Gender, Sainthood, and Everyday Practice, 93. 

50 Ibid. 
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Shaikh describes the "pervasiveness of male subjectivity in such texts" 51 referring 
to historical sacred texts in general, and here in the sample majalis, too, one can see the 
same subjectivity displayed in the reciter's circumscribing of Zaynab’s womanhood. In 
most other sacred literature and jurisprudential literature, women are trivialized, and even 
overlooked as subject, 52 in addition to remaining as an object of possession. Part of the 
drama and pain of the survivors of Karbala is that they, the women and children in 
particular, are now prisoners and in the possession of someone besides their family and 
husbands. 

D'Souza delineates how the contrast of the helpless women and children became a 
device against which the lack of compassion and humanity of the enemies was 
highlighted. In her analysis of Allamah TabatabaTs description of Zaynab and the 
children, Tabataba’I places Zaynab and the other women and children, in a passive role, 
as possessions, as victims. While he portrays, the male soldiers as the ones actively 
moving the victims about, not to mention were the ones who acted in decisions and battle 
moves. It is Imam Husayn's haram that is plundered and paraded as prisoners; not just 
women and children, but his women and children. D’Souza says, "For this highly 
respected Shia leader, it is men who are the active figures in the Karbala story". 53 They 
are the active players, despite being victims and martyrs, overpowered and outnumbered 
by the forces of Yazld, their status as subordinated men is erased and perhaps even 
shifted over to the women in the story who take on the grief and pain of this 
subordination. The tricky part is that Zaynab's bold courage, as it is relayed by the 


31 Shaikh, Sufi Narratives, 24. 

52 Ibid., 25. 

53 D’Souza, Partners of Zaynab, 35. 
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historians, cannot be occluded completely and hence one sees this wavering between the 
image of the bold, fearless Zaynab, and the weeping, defeated Zaynab. 

D'Souza continues the analysis of the gender portrayal and the choice of the 
narrator or historian in achieving an image of male power and activity that is redemptive 
of their masculinity. She notes how Imam Husayn and his supporters very well could be 
portrayed as primarily overwhelmed, immobilized victims; but instead they not only fight 
knowing death is imminent, they have prior knowledge of this via Prophetic narrations 
and foreshadowing. 54 They choose this, it is not forced upon them and choice emanating 
from personal agency is the ultimate masculine quality. Zaynab and the women prisoners 
on the other hand are shamed by the removal of their veil, they are forced to parade 
themselves after the devastating losses of their loved ones, which serves to emphasize 
their victimhood, their vulnerability, and helplessness; qualities that are distinctly coded 
feminine. 

The way in which the Karbala epic is delivered by reciters may very well reflect 
an archetypal story of the struggle of male vulnerability and the devices employed to 
deny it. Nancy Chodorow, feminist sociologist and psychoanalyst, explains this dynamic 
of the Achilles complex which revolves around "the fear of narcissistic humiliation by 
another man, or by other men" leading to acts of control. 55 These acts of control can 
relate to strict gender role and social order maintenance, because any act of weakening 
boundaries will seem soft and feminized. So the portrayal of the victimhood of the 
female survivors of Karbala serves to emphasize the female quality of being overpowered 
in contrast to the male martyrs who willingly sacrificed. The psychological conflict, 

54 Ibid. 

55 Nancy Chodorow. Individualizing Gender and Sexuality : Theoiy and Practice, 2012, 133. 
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which results in the defense of needing clear male/female distinctions, is, according to 
Chodorow, typically more a male response than female. 56 

Mernissi explores a similar theme when it comes to men's sexual attraction to 

women as constructed in the Muslim world and in narrations from the Prophet 

Muhammad. Sexual impulses erode men’s will power and therefore make him powerless; 

her attractiveness "erodes the male’s will to resist her and reduces him to a passive 

acquiescent role." 57 Memissi quotes a hadith from at-Tinnidhl in which women are 

overtly portrayed as the tempting, deceiving Satan: 

The Prophet saw a woman. He hurried to his house and had intercourse with his 
wife Zaynab, then left the house and said, ‘When the woman comes towards you, it 
is Satan who is approaching you. When one of you sees a woman and he feels 
attracted to her, he should hurry to his wife. With her, it would be the same as with 
the other one.’ 58 

The description of women as shaytan and fitna, or chaos, is a construction that develops 
out of the deep psychological fear of narcissistic humiliation and feminizing of men 
through passivity to their desire. The only way to stave off this fear is to assert control 
over the threatening agent, women. This hadith also employs objectification of women 
in a very specific way, fungibility, or the interchangeability of one object for another. 56 
One woman is of equal use or value as any other woman; specifically, her vagina is 
interchangeable. The operation of objectification in this hadith reduces the personhood 
of women to her physicality in addition to representing the effects of female desiring in 
men as dangerous. 


56 Ibid., 142. 

57 Fatima Memissi. Beyond the Veil: Male-female Dynamics in Modern Muslim Society. Rev. Ed., 1st 
Midland Book ed. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1987, 64. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Nussbaum, "Objectification", 257. 
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So no matter how strong the character of Zaynab is, she must still be limited by 
her female gender and distinguished in her femininity by her distinctive female space and 
potentially dangerous female qualities. No matter how uniquely and powerfully she 
carries the message of Husayn, no matter that she is definitively the only leader between 
the two Imams, she is still a woman. D'Souza describes this circumscribed role that 
places the women in the passive role, "Still, in the male narrative a woman’s role in the 
Karbala drama is mainly to be a foil to the central story: they bewail the fall of the 
heroes, then assume their place as the defenseless prisoners of an unjust, cruel, and 
impious ruler." 60 She notes that it is typically male accounts and male reciters who 
emphasize the disgrace of the women’s exposure, but that is not the only way in which to 
portray the women of Karbala, and Zaynab in particular. These are specific narrative 
choices that fend off the fear of male passivity and feminization. D'Souza offers an 
alternative reading: portraying the women as key players and decision makers, active in 
the Karbala experience and not only possessions of men and passive objects that were 
moved about. 61 


60 D’Souza, Partners of Zaynab, 35-36. 
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CHAPTER 5 


BACKGROUND OF MAJALIS RECITERS AND RELATED CONTEXT 


Shaykh Hamza Sodagar 

Each of the reciters analyzed here has been trained in the traditional hawzah and 
is connected to or is a member of significant clerical families, or direct supporters of the 
Iranian clerical governance system. Shaykh Hamza Sodagar was bom in Louisville, 
Kentucky, to an Iranian father and an American mother. Sodagar moved to Iran in the 
1980’s but returned to the US in 1993. He subsequently developed an interest in religion 
and in 1997 went to to study at the Hawzah TlmTyah in Qom, Iran where he continues to 
reside. He and his family were members of the Islamic Education Center in Rockville, 
MD. 

The sample majlis of Sodagar explored in this work took place in the Islamic 
Centre of London and the organization that invited him to speak was AIM, The Ahlulbayt 
Islamic Mission in 2010 during the first ten days of Muharram . AIM describes itself as 
an Islamic organization with a focus on education, activism, and recreational activities 
and is registered as a non-profit organization since 2003 in the United Kingdom. AIM’s 
mission detailed on their website is to promote religious education based on the Shl‘1 
school of thought and as they describe, in accordance with the "Holy Prophet Muhammad 
(saw) and the Ahlulbayt (as)" and "with the Shl‘1 Ithna‘asharl School of Thought". They 
dedicate this organization and their endeavors with an eschatological and soteriological 
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purpose, "to bring about a social movement to hasten the return of the Awaited Saviour, 
Imam Al-Mahdi (atf)". 62 

They have a four pronged approach to their work which they describe as based on 
Islamic principles and promoting the value of Islamic Community - Ummah, Islamic 
Leadership - Wilayah, Islamic Law - Shariah, and Propagating Islam - Dawah.” 63 They 
have focused on developing English-speaking Muslims through educational and 
recreational activities, as well as help members of the Muslim community to develop the 
skills and capacities, and strengthen their Islamic identity. AIM also describes their 
mission to help their members improve their quality of life, further social hannony and 
prosperity in addition to educating the general public on the religion of Islam. To help 
young Muslims become responsible individuals and members who contribute positively 
to society, including poverty relief and other humanitarian work. 64 

Some of their goals come into sharp contrast with a recent controversy that 
centered on the Islamic scholar, Shaykh Hamza Sodagar, featured in this study. The AIM 
organization describes their desire to promote tolerance by "creating opportunities of 
dialogue with people of different backgrounds, to further values of dignity, honor, justice 
and human rights for all people around the world". 65 AIM describes their commitment to 
diversity and tolerance, but in October of 2016 a clip of a lecture delivered some years 
before of Sodagar describing the five ways to kill homosexual men according to Islamic 
jurisprudence was released and became a feature in the headlines. 


"About Us." Ahlulbayt Islamic Mission. Accessed January 22, 2018. http://www.aimislam.com/about- 


us/. 
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In the online video recorded in the same year as the case study majlis in 2010, he 

details ways in which gay people can be punished according to ShT‘T Islamic 

jurisprudence for their sexuality, including being beheaded or thrown off a cliff. The 

video clip shows him smiling, even laughing scoffingly, while telling an audience: 

If there’s homosexual men, the punishment is one of five things. One, the easiest 
one maybe, is cut their head off, that’s the easiest. The second is, bum them to 
death. Third, throw them off a cliff. Fourth, tear down the wall on them so they 
die. Fifth, a combination of the above. We have ahadith on that. Now, whether 
someone’s going to accept that, that’s up to the jurists to read that and understand. 
There’s definitely some of those apply... maybe the combination [fifth option]. 66 

At the mention of this fifth option, his audience makes a verbal group response and he 

smiles again. 

While the clip only shows this portion of his lecture, and can certainly be taken 
out of context, his demeanor of smiling and laughing while describing the graphic, 
violent punishments is macabre at best. In the last portion of his majlis analyzed in this 
work, he similarly takes a scoffing and vehement approach disavowing Western society 
that claims to be civilized, but is according to him, uniquely replete with lewdness, 
drunkenness, pornography and nudity which he observed on his trip to the UK. He ends 
the majlis by stating, "You people need help, your image of reality is skewed. I need to 
help you leam this lesson of ‘izat [honor]". 67 It is not the Islamic values which run 
counter to these social ills that one may take issue with, but with the demeanor with 
which he situates these social ills exclusively within a Western society again 
underscoring a binary that projects negativity onto the other and denies these same 


66 Peter Tatchcll. "Shaykh Hamza Sodagar on Five Ways to Kill Homosexuals." YouTube. October 06, 
2016. Accessed February 15, 2018. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3yX7n89mlqI. 

67 Altigerrrr. "Lessons from Lady Zainab [s] - Sheikh Hamza Sodagar | Night 10 - Muharram 1432." 
YouTube. December 20, 2010. Accessed January 12, 2018. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=IHNNB5YSTHs. 
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problems within an Islamic society. In addition, he condemns immorality in the "West" 
as if it didn’t exist in other places and contexts, including in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
perhaps indirectly suggesting the idea of female bodily control via hijab and various 
patriarchal structures naturally eliminates "immorality". 

AIM's response and the community members that came out on a twitter stonn in 
support of the Shaykh, couched their response in the theme of the martyrdom of Imam 
Husayn and his fight against oppression and tyranny, in this case viewing the attack on 
the Shaykh by the UK government revoking his visa and the subsequent media response 
as an attempt to delegitimize Islam in general, and Islamic learned scholars who are held 
in high esteem. This dynamic gave fuel to the fire of the Shl‘1 identity of oppression 
positioning Sodagar as Husayn, the martyr and hero at the hands of the illegitimate 
powers and "enemies of Islam". To call this grandiose thinking is an understatement, and 
to contemplate the consequences of this type of hero/martyr fantasy is disturbing. 

The background of the Shaykh's controversy and community response are 
important to this analysis to give a frame of reference for how various ideological 
constructs are formed and shaped, and specifically within the context of the construction 
of femininity in his majlis. Because of he's open support for the legitimacy of violent 
physical punishment for homosexuals, it brings a question to the fore. What other types 
of violent physical punishment that derive from Islamic jurisprudence would he support 
that relate to women's status and wellbeing? 

In an attempt to temper Sodagar's statements on hadd punishment for 
homosexuality, AIM released a statement supporting Sodagar and upholding the view 
that Islam does not tolerate nor pennit homosexuality, they made a distinction that the 
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punishments called for could only be administered within a society following Islamic law 

perhaps trying to quell any concerns that this will be enacted in the UK, but they do not 

directly disavow this blatant intolerance that counters their own mission, and instead feel 

attacked by right-wing media in the Zeitgeist of Islamophobia and in a frenzy of "enemies 

of Islam" attacking. 68 Sodagar is supported and backed up by a specific organization, 

AIM, that derives its mission from the Iranian theocratic political and religious structure, 

and as someone who is vocally pro-Regime, the analysis here is of particular importance. 

His depiction of normative female behaviors and his condemnation of what he describes 

as Western immorality develop a basis for his audience to legitimize restrictive, punitive, 

and gender biased beliefs and potentially actions. 

His lecture analyzed here bring into question how a foreign state is directly 

influencing the social and gender nonns of Muslims in Western settings and by proxy 

attempting to establish unquestioned male authority supported by ShI‘I Muslim legal 

tradition. His positions are in line with official mainline clerics in Iran, and he describes 

the attack on his lecture and point of view as part of the war against Islam: 

"Munafiqeen (hypocrites) work with the kufar (disbelievers) and the kufar want to 
shove homosexuality down our throats. With this campaign [revoking his visa to 
lecture in the UK] they really wanted to create fear in the hearts of the believers 
so that they won’t talk about this subject. But when the enemy has an objective 
the believers need to do the opposite; if they try to say we are silencing this 
shaykh and he’s not coming back to the UK, the community needs to learn a 
lesson from this, it needs to say we want these types of speakers. Give this 
message to the kufar, and what I mean by kufar is the enemies who are creating 
this bad image of Islam so that the average British, American, Frenchman or 
Gennan thinks that Islam is brutal. They have an agenda but they need to get the 


68 "Statement Clarifying Position on Allegations against Shaykh Hamza Sodagar." Ahlulbayt Islamic 
Mission. October 05, 2016. Accessed February 16, 2018. http://www.aimislam.com/statement-clarifying- 
position-on-allegations-against-shaykh-hamza-sodagar/. 
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message that the Muslims have a strong identity and they will not give into this 
fear-mongering. This is a war on Islam and we feel responsible to fight this war. 69 


Sodagar took a polarizing view of the critique and shifted blame on the critics for 

creating the problem and attack, and through these strong words also established the 

untouchable nature of his position and views. 

What is also of interest is how the jurisprudential ruling Sodagar describes, which 

clearly causes alarm to non-Muslims, is left in the hands of jurists to "read and 

understand", thus indicating the untouchable nature of sacrosanct ideology and that if 

something runs counter to the ethical ideals and culture of our time, the average believer 

is not entitled to question it, and certainly not someone ranked with the "enemies" or the 

"kufar". With respect to the analysis in this thesis, this incident and this host 

organization's response demonstrates a strong belief in an unchangeable, orthodoxy that 

is not open to scrutiny and is firmly based in the gender binary and the patriarchal order, 

furthermore any questioning of this orthodoxy is labeled an attack on the whole 

institution of the ‘ulama ’ and likewise of Islam in its entirety. Badran discusses this same 

response with respect to Female Genital Mutilation practices in Egypt in the 1990’s 

Gad al-Haq 'Ali Gad-al-Haq, who was then Shaikh al-Azhar declared female 
circumcision a religious requirement, and made the provocative claim that to 
speak against female circumcision was to speak against Islam. The then Mufti, 
Muhammad Sayyid al-Tantawi (who later became Shaikh al-Azhar), meanwhile, 
used his authority as official dispenser of religious judgments to issue a fatwa 
pronouncing female circumcision to be non-Islamic. 70 


69 "Hamza Sodagar: Homosexuality Is Evil but I Didn't Call for Gays to Be Harmed." 5Pillars. October 12, 
2016. https://5pillarsuk.eom/2016/10/l 1/hamza-sodagar-homosexuality-is-evil-but-i-didnt-call-for-gays-to- 
be-harmed/. 

70 Badran, Feminism, 180-181. 
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Grand sweeping statements that label critiques as anti-Islam are lobbed at gender based 
justice critiques and activism and utilize authoritative institutional structures to enact 
patriarchal dictums, yet there is also fluctuation in these positions. 

Activist organizations like Musawah would look at this type of politically charged 
religious opinion fluctuation as evidence of Islamic jurisprudence's man-made basis and 
therefore it is ability to be reformed. Musawah is an example and a precedent of an 
organized group effort to contest and question the Islamic legal rulings in the Sunni 
tradition. They are an organization dedicated to legal reform in Muslim countries 
regarding personal status law, marriage and divorce law, and gender related law. They 
base their rights work on the distinction that Islamic jurisprudence is man-made law that 
is prone to bias, interpretation, cultural constructs, and patriarchal heritage and custom. 

In a tweet from October of 2017 they wrote, "Much of what is deemed to be 
Shariah law by State parties, is jurisprudence. It is not divine law. It is human-made & 
changeable (emphasis theirs)." 71 They also call out governments for hiding behind the 
notion that law based on jurisprudence is Divine will and therefore unchangeable. 
Musawah thoroughly works to question, challenge, and change legislation that is 
discriminatory and harms women's wellbeing, contesting that these legal decisions are 
not in fact in accordance with the ethical standards of justice in the Qur'an. 72 They, like 
other feminists in the field, such as some anti-FGM activists in Egypt described in 
Badran’s research, work from within a religious paradigm to call for reform and change 
that will create healthier lived realities for women. Musawah also contest the notions of 
qiwamah and wilayah as religiously based legal constructs that give men authority over 

71 Musawah. "MUSAWAH (@musawah)." Twitter. October, 2017. https://twitter.com/musawah. 

72 Framework for Action. Accessed March 23, 2018. http://www.musawah.org/about-musawah/framework- 
action. 
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women. 73 Critical analysis of these majalis is something that is lacking but nonetheless 
critical with respect to gender based justice. 

Sayed Mohammed Saleh Qazwini 

Sayed Mohammed Saleh Qazwini was born in Iran to a family of religious ShI‘T 
scholars originally from Karbala, Iraq described as being "renowned for its piety and 
knowledge" on the website of his grandfather, Ayatollah Sayed Mortadha Qazwini who 
currently leads prayers and gives lectures in the shrine of Husayn in Karbala. He is also 
the great-grandson of the grand Ayatollah Sayed Sadiq Al-Qazwini who was a significant 
Mujtahid in Iraq and who led prayers at the venerated shrine of Abbas, the martyr and 
half-brother of Husayn. He has other brothers who are also religious leaders, as well as 
uncles and other male family members who are also members of the ShI‘I clergy. The 
family had to flee to Kuwait in the 1970’s because of the Iraqi regime's persecution of 
ShTTs. His grandfather also had a significant position with the post-revolution Iranian 
government serving as a professor in Shaheed Motahari University in Tehran and in 
the Hawzah (seminary) in Qum for several years. Imam Khomaynl appointed him as a 
supreme judge in the Islamic Republic's judiciary system for several years. 74 

Sayed Saleh began his secular studies in the United States, where he was very 
active in youth related programs in his community. He moved to Iran in 2006 to further 
his Islamic studies at the Islamic Seminary of Qom. He recently returned to the US to 
continue his academic studies in sociology at the University of Michigan and now Wayne 
State University. He gives lectures in communities throughout North America, Europe 
and Asia. He presents television programs on international satellite channels and also 

73 Qiwamah and Wilayah | Equality in the Muslim Family. Accessed March 23, 2018. 
http://www.musawah.org/what-we-do/qiwamah-and-wilayah. 

74 Biography of Ayatollah Sayid Mortadha Al-Qazwini. http://alqazwini.org/biography.htm. 
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maintains a Twitter account with a following of 10.2 K. 75 He is a frequent lecturer at the 
Ahlul Bayt Center of Toledo, Ohio which was opened in 2015 and became the third ShlT 
mosque in the area. 

Six medical doctors residing in the Toledo area who desired to have an English- 
language oriented Islamic center that would focus on cultivating youth as American 
Muslims established the mosque. On their website they describe the center as, 

"providing educational programs and social activities for all ages, all cultures, and 
speakers of a variety of languages" attempting to bring together greater diversity and 
therefore different cultural expectations about orthodox practices and norms. 76 A look at 
their Facebook page shows a following of 2,500 people and their Instagram account has 
about 350 followers. The Instagram page features flyers for lectures and events presented 
mainly by Saleh Qazwini and other male clergy members of the Qazwini family. The 
prayer hall is mixed gender and the lecture events have seating segregated with males on 
one side of the hall and females on the other. There is only one event posted on their 
Instagram account that had a female speaker from the nearby Dearborn, MI area. 

Shaykh Dr. Usama Al-Atar 

Shaykh Dr. Usama Al-Atar holds an M.S. in education, Ph.D. in chemistry, and 
lectures globally about Islam and human rights. He describes himself as a proud servant 
of the ahl al-bayt (as) on his twitter account that has around 4,500 followers. His 
personal website is extensive with his lectures, photos, and recordings of his recitations 
of Qur’an, Latmiyyah (poetry commemorating the deaths of ahl al-bayt), Qaseedas and 

75 "Sayed Saleh Qazwini." Facebook - Log In or Sign Up. 

https ://www. facebook.com/pg/sayedsaleh. qazwini/about/?ref=page_internal. 

76 Ahlul Bayt Center of Toledo. "Welcome to The Ahlul Bayt Center Of Toledo." Ahlul Bayt Center of 
Toledo, https://abcentertoledo.org/about-us. 
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Anasheed (poetry celebrating the births of the Holy Prophet and ahl al-bayt for which he 
is well-known. He comes from Karbala, Iraq and has lived in Canada and the US. 
Shaykh Al-Atar studied under various scholars including Ayatullah Sayed Murtadha Al- 
Qazwini and Sayed Mustafa Al-Qazwini, both related to Saleh Qazwini. On his 
biography on his website he describes how he "is very involved with the youths, as he 
understands the significant role they play in society. In 2005, he established the Active 
Muslim Youth of British Columbia (AMYBC) a not-for-profit organization aimed at 
educating the youth and raising awareness about the true message of Islam that includes 
love, peace, tolerance, knowledge and perseverance". He has been active in Vancouver 
civil society including being recognized for his work receiving a special award, the 
Ambassador of Peace Award from the United Peace Federation in May 2006. Al-Atar 
was featured in The Vancouver Sun article about" his involvement with young Muslims 
and his teachings that are all about love, peace and compassion". 77 

In 2011 he was detained by the Saudi police for leading a prayer recitation while 
standing in the significant Shl‘1 pilgrimage area of the Baqi cemetery. They physically 
assaulted him while in custody and he was eventually released. 78 Another significant 
experience with Al-Atar occurred when he gave an inaugural speech at the first gathering 
at a newly formed Muslim family camp initiative called CampUK that brought together 
various ethnic Shl‘1 Muslim groups. As another of the invited speakers for camp, I was 
present at his opening talk which was designed to bring together "faith and fun" in a 
family oriented environment with activities catering to the mind, body, and soul and for 

77 "Biography // Imam Dr. Usama Al-Atar." Imam Dr Usama AlAtar. http://usamaalatar.net/en/biography- 
2 /. 

78 Jazeera, Al. "Saudi Police Arrest Canadian Imam at Hajj." News | A1 Jazeera. October 31, 2011. 
https://www.aljazeera.com/news/middleeast/2011/10/20111031226131935.html. 
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all ages. 79 The camp was a very positive experience overall for myself and the vast 
majority of campers, but the note it started on was dissonant. Al-Atar shamed the girls of 
the community for "looking like clowns" with all their make-up and the way in which 
they dressed, in addition to the jovial way in which they were interacting on the bus ride 
to the camp. My experience observing all the kids and families waiting for the buses and 
on the ride up was quite the opposite; I saw so many young women and girls dressed in 
what would be considered "good" hijab which would mean no hair showing, long loose 
clothing, even some were in abayah. I observed all ages coming together and having 
this positive experience as a family and as groups of friends. 

His choice to shame the girls at the outset of the camp experience was an act of 
intimidation, demoralization, and gender based degradation. Contrast this opening event 
with another year where a group of boys damaged property, flooded rooms, disturbing 
the neighbors around the venue in the early morning hours, while filming their 
hooliganism and sharing it on social media. Nothing was said publically to or about the 
boys at that camp or in subsequent camps, whereas the girls had been called out and the 
camp directors threatened to ban them from future camps earlier in the week that 
particular year. While these events are not the only experience at an otherwise fun and 
engaging camp experience, it does mark an outlook and a community that allows and 
tolerates restrictive boundaries on the bodies, voices, and actions of females and allowing 
the direct opposite for males while simultaneously sanctioning it by religious authority 
and clergy. The action taken towards the female was restrictive, shaming, and punitive, 
whereas that towards the male was extremely permissive, even when the behavior was a 
legal violation that could have brought police charges. 

79 "About CampUK." Camp UK. https://www.campuk.org/about-camp-uk/. 
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The majlis given by Al-Atar took place in the Islamic Shia Ithna-Asheri 
Association of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, which is a Khoja community. According to 
Liaykat Takim’s research on ShlTsm in North America, the Khoja community are 
immigrants who relocated from the subcontinent to East Africa, primarily Tanzania, 
Kenya, and Uganda. He describes how their mosques resemble the structure of South 
East Asian mosques, specifically that they have icons of the shrines of the Fourteen 
Infallibles amongst other items like ‘ alams, or the battle standard of Husayn and Abbas. 
Takim notes, "Khoja Shi‘is are kn own for their sense of discipline and organization" and 
have a strong, and highly structured organizing body by the name of the World 
Federation of Khoja Shi‘a Ithna‘asheri Jamaat centered in England that was established 
in 1976 under Asghar M. M. Jaffer (d. 2000). This organizing body has been behind the 
development of other centers around the world and without a doubt they establish the 
most architecturally beautiful and organized institutions. 80 

What is also significant about their centers is that they strictly observe gender 
segregation with separate areas and entrances for men and women, and while neither 
being Middle Eastern nor Iranian, typically demand the women wear black Arab style 
abayah and hijab in their centers. It could be stated that these communities are serious 
at displaying what they deem orthodoxy in many ways, and have strong connections with 
the maraji ‘ in Iraq and Iran to whom they donate generously. They utilize these orthodox 
connections to develop their extensive Islamic school curriculum and material. The 
Edmonton community began to organize itself in 1972 with mainly Khoja from Uganda 
and eventually built their own center with financial support through the Khoja network. 
The center has an all male executive committee, with a separate ladies committee with 
80 Liyakatali, Takim. Shiism in America. New York: New York University Press, 2011, 36-37. 
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their own leadership and activities. 81 Perhaps their strict adherence to gender segregation, 
modest dress, and all male hierarchy is part of their performance of authentic orthodoxy 


within the mosque environment, whereas outside the mosque family and community 
social connections are less strict. 


81 "ISIA Islamic Shia Ithna-Asheri Association of Edmonton." Islamic Shia Ithna-Asheri Association of 
Edmonton (ISIA). http://www.jammat.org/aboutUs.asp?t=About. 
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CHAPTER 6 


ANALYSIS OF MAJALIS OF ZAYNAB BINT HUSAYN 


Sayed Saleh Qazwini - ’’The Role of Zaynab After Ahsura" 

The majlis by Sayed Saleh Qazwini entitled "The Role of Zaynab After Ahsura" 

took place in the Ahlul Bayt Center of Toledo and was streamed live on October 6, 2017. 

As of March, 2018 the YouTube video had 148 views after being online for 5 months. 82 

He begins the majlis by setting up a comparative look at ‘Asiyah bint Muhzahim, 

Maryam bint Imran, and Zaynab bint All. The foundational premise for the talk is that 

women can be role models for everyone. The proof of his claim rests with the quotation 

of the Qur’anic story of the wife of Pharoah, who is known as Asiyah bint Muhzahim via 

hadith but is not named in the Qur'an, and the story of the mother of Jesus: 

In Qur'an, Allah (subhanAllha wa t’ala) give the example of two women, these 
two women became role models for everyone. Men and women should look at 
them as role models. Asiyah bint Muhzahim, Maryam bint Imran,what made 
them become role models [for] three basic reasons: standing against 
injustice.. .She has full power, full authority in Pharoah’s court, but she turns 
against the tyrant of her time. "Oh Allah I don't want the palace I don’t want the 
mansion.. .1 want a house in paradise”.. .She is an example of jihad, someone who 
stands against tyranny and injustice. This is a role that women should have today. 
To speak against falsehood... A responsibility upon everyone, and here, Allah 
gives us an example of a female who perfonned this amr hil mar ’uf who stood 
against the tyrant of her time.. .the oppressor of her time and of course she paid 
the price. 


82 ""The Role of Zainab After Ashura" - Sayed Saleh Qazwini." YouTube. October 06, 2017. 
https ://www. youtube. com/watch?v=nSVrojLCK-g&t=T 224s. 
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Qazwini quotes the Arabic of the Qur’an referencing this story, which in 
translation states, “And Allah citeth an example for those who believe: the wife of 
Pharaoh when she said: My Lord! Build for me a home with thee in the Garden, and 
deliver me from Pharaoh and his work, and deliver me from evil-doing folk.” 83 Qazwini 
goes on to cite the next verse in Arabic, the translation is included after his comment, 
“This is one example; a second example is the verse which comes right after. “And Mary, 
daughter of'Imran, whose body was chaste, therefore We breathed therein something of 
Our Spirit. And she put faith in the words of her Lord and His scriptures, and was of the 
obedient.” 84 

What is of interest in this opening passage is the necessity of purposely 
mentioning that women are and can be an example for all people, while also specifically 
delivering an empowering message to the women that they should embrace this model. 
Qazwini's need to make this point reveals an underlying assumption about the legitimacy 
of looking to women as role models for anyone, and specifically men. If women were 
normative role models there would be no need to point out their worthiness for such a 
position, however this is not the nonn and there is much to be said regarding the value of 
women’s words and examples from many different fields of study from anthropology, 
sociology, gender studies, communications studies, psychology to religious studies as 
well. Because the nonn is to look at women as objects and not persons, the need to 
elevate them from the status of object to subject, and then to subject with credibility is a 
mutli-stage process. Immanuel Kant defines objectification as a process by which a 
human is lowered to the status of object, which entails the stripping of one’s human status 

Pickthall, The Glorious Qur’an, 60:11. 

84 Ibid., 60:12 
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(humanity being defined as having rational choice and a rational nature). By these 
definitions, Kant also notes that women are more prone to being objectified through the 
use of their sexuality and the power dynamics of inequality and access to resources. 85 

One can also begin analyzing this gender construction in Qazwini's lecture by 
looking at how women are constructed in Islamic law. Fatima Seedat describes how the 
concept "of ahliyya (legal capacity), illustrates how femaleness features as a category of 
law and further how sex difference determines the legal capacities of women." 86 From 
her legal analysis the male is the nonnative subject of the law, specifically a free, adult 
male although often not explicitly stated but assumed; and likewise there is evidence of 
what she calls "uneven legal capacities for women". 87 In these sample majalis, the 
female pious subject is constructed just as the female legal subject is constructed. Seedat 
asks similar questions as are present in this study, "How is she imagined? What attributes 
and capacities are assigned to her?" 88 . Seedat describes how the Islamic legal texts she 
examined begin with a presumption of deficiency in women, and proceed with this 
assumption as essential. 89 Likewise, in this majlis right from the outset there is an 
assumption that women are lacking in some quality that otherwise men have that 
presumes their right to be a universal example. 

Qazwini then moves to the point that becomes the centerpiece of his construction 
of women, and that has to do with the control of her sexuality. The way in which he uses 


5 Evangelia (Lina) Papadaki. “Feminist Perspectives on Objectification.” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, Stanford University, 10 Mar. 2010, plato.stanford.edu/entries/feminism-objectification/. 
86 Fatima Seedat. SEX AND THE LEGAL SUBJECT: WOMEN AND LEGAL CAPACITY IN HANAFl 
LAW. PhD diss., McGill University, Montreal, CA, 2013, 5. 

87 Ibid., 6. 


88 Ibid., 24. 

89 Ibid., 54. 
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his voice and gestures underscore the significance of this construction, and immediately 

he diverges from the universality of these women's example: 

First example, is an example of standing against injustice, the standing against an 
oppressor, the second example that made a woman become an example in the 
Qur’an, (lowers voice and raises finger) the example of modesty and chastity, and 
this is what will make women rise. When a woman respects her body, and when a 
woman covers her body, and respects herself everyone will respect her. And 
Allah (swt) will also respect her. This is how Mariam became a role model for all 
of the women and Allah (swt) mentions her name in numerous verses in the 
Qur’an. 


The lowering of his voice and the raising of his finger connote a very patronizing 
delivery, reminiscent of a father chastising his daughter. He no longer is addressing the 
whole audience, but very specifically turns to the women and narrows the universality of 
the example of 'Asiyah and Maryam to women only. He has forgotten just seconds 
before that he described these women as role models for men and women; this lapse 
indicates that he may not believe his own supposition. Modesty and chastity in his 
construction are the exclusive responsibility of women. Not only is it a means, according 
to him, of how they will elevate their social status, he promises this covering will protect 
her from disrespect. Clearly in this construction, men's sexual ethics has no role in the 
status of women, their "rising", and the perception of their respect. Nor is men's status 
with God affected by their modesty or chastity according to his statements, this is 
Maryam being a role model for "all of the women", not the men in this case. He doesn't 
explain how modesty and chastity work for men, what benefits it will give them, and how 
they will achieve it in the way he does for the women. 

Qazwini goes on to describe the second of the two reasons for these women to be 
universal examples and that has to do with being connected with God. He refers again to 
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the modesty this time as exclusively hijab, which clearly is the domain of women and 
shows who he is addressing. He attempts to return to the universality of the message, but 
again equivocates: 

The third reason, that both women had in common is that they were connected 
with Allah (swt).. .so you see that both of these women that Allah mentions them 
as an example in the Qur’an, become role models for everyone, for men and 
women for these three major elements. One is standing against oppression, 
second the hijab and the modesty, and third, which they both had in common, is 
that they were connected to Allah, and that they were praying to Allah. And this 
is what makes woman rise, and this is what makes any individual rise in society. 

Qazwini’s narrative now turns to how the women of the a 

hi al-bayt and the "women in the life of Rasulilah " share these specific three qualities, 
and declares they are also role models for everyone. He begins by describing how 
Khadljah, "his first wife and the favorite wife.. .sacrificed everything.. .a lady who 
respected the hijab, a lady that was connected with Allah". Qazwini makes an 
anachronistic error attributing the hijab to Khadljah who died on the 10th of Ramadan 
three years before hijrah and before the verse regarding women's dress as described in 
the 24th Chapter and the 30th verse of the Qur'an was revealed in Medina. This fictitious 
construction either reveals his lack of knowledge or his purposeful decision to promote 
the validity of a particular vision of modest dress. 

Again he turns to the women of his audience exclusively, as he brings in Fatimah 
into the examples of righteous and pious women that are examples of and for women. 
Women's identities are completely tied to their sexuality, and their relation with God is 
affected by it and their relation with their society is affected by it. Furthermore, he is 
talking to both men and women about what women should be doing, and this majlis then 
is offering the men in the audience the tools they need to conceptualize this ideal Muslim 
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woman; the women are on the spot for examination and judgment. Collectively the men 
can look at the women and speak to them about what is appropriate, what is acceptable; it 
is like a mass chastising. The men can join in emotionally with the cleric who is giving a 
talking-to to the women. 

This next passage demonstrates Qazwini's liberality in interpreting religious 
knowledge and traditions: 

When it comes to hijab, when it comes to modesty and chastity she was a role 
model for all the women in her society. One day Rasulilah, he asked the Muslims 
what is the best thing for a female; now some would say even now at this time, at 
that time, probably would say if she marries someone very rich, she has a very 
good job, if she has a lot of money, if she is very beautiful, you know there are 
many things that come up. Fatimah az-Zahra was in her home, she heard 
Rasulilah ask the Muslims question. She says, "As for me, I say that the best thing 
for a female is that she should not interact in an inappropriate way with a stranger, 
there should be no interaction with a stranger in an inappropriate way." And that 
is the best answer. 


The hadith attributed to Fatimah he is referencing actually in translation states: The best 
thing for women is to neither see [unrelated] men, nor be seen by [unrelated] men and is 
recorded in IrbilT, Kashf al-Ghumman, MajlisT, Bihar al-Anwar 1 , 10:238 and Hurr al- 
Amill, Wasd 7/ al-ShVan ', 2:67. Qazwini makes some notable choices in constructing 
femininity. First, he speaks as a woman might when he offers up an answer to 
Muhammad’s question about what is the best thing for women and is ambiguous as to 
which time period's criteria he is using, is it the time of Prophet Muhammad or currently? 
He suggest a number of superficial and material things, but starts with marrying someone 


90 ‘All Ibn ‘Isa Baha’ Al-DTn Al-IrbilT. Kashf Al-ghummah FTMa ‘rifatAl-A ’immah. Bayrut: Dar Al-Ta‘aruf 
Lil-Matbu‘at, 2012, 1-466. 

91 Kazim Murad Khan!,. Bihar Al-anwarFTTafsTr Al-ma’thurLil-Qur’an. Tihran, Iran: Mu’assasat Al-Tur 
Lil-Nashr, 1411, 10:238. 

92 Husayn TaqT Al-Nuff TabarsT and Muhammad Ibn Al-Hasan Hurr Al-‘AmilI. MustadrakAl-Wasa’il Wa- 
mustanbat Al-masd’il. Bayrut: Mu’assasat Al Al-Bayt Li-Ihya’ Al-Turath, 2008, 2:67. 
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rich, which he then ameliorates by adding right after having a very good job or lots of 
money herself. Finally he adds being beautiful. All these superficial criteria aside, the 
choice to use this hadith implies a construction of female that is essentially different from 
men. Men are not given this same ideal standard, nor again are they given the 
responsibility of guarding modesty; it is women who have the sole onus. What's also 
interesting in this hadith is the alternating of the woman as subject to the woman as 
object. So she should both remove herself from view and also be the one to insure that 
men don’t see her; all the responsibility is on her including men’s action. 

Second, he clearly situates Fatimah in her home before describing her words. 
Other iterations of this hadith describe 'All, upon returning home from a gathering with 
Muhammad who had posed this question to all those present what was the best for 
women, asks Fatimah her answer. 93 She must necessarily be at home in order for this 
hadith to be accurate, but it contradicts other hadith that describe the Prophet giving up 
his seat in an assembly for his daughter and her wiping his head from the foul things his 
enemies threw on him in public. Secondly, he takes huge liberties to adjust the hadith 
attributed to Fatimah for his mixed gender audience, for his predominantly English 
speaking audience, with the most extreme gender segregation promoting hadith. Even 
the English translation of the above hadith adds unrelated in parenthesis, but the Arabic 
has no qualifications, it simply states that the best thing for women is that they should not 
see nor be seen by rijal, men. Perhaps Qazwini censors himself while in the presence of 
a mixed community, not choosing to look at the women present and tell them directly that 
they shouldn’t see him or be seen by him. This hermeneutic choice reveals a number of 

93 Abu-Nu‘aim Al-IsfahanI, Ahmad Ibn-‘Abdallah Ibn-Ahmad Ibn-Ishaq. Hilyat Al-awliya: Wa-tabaqdt Al- 
asfiya. Bayrut: Dar Al-maktab Al-ilmlya, 1980, V.2, 40. 
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things, including the liberty with which a cleric can alter text and the way in which 
context can be used to alter religious prescriptions. Also, it reveals the impact of the 
presence of women who may take issue with being told about where they belong; how 
does a male cleric state to women in his presence that they shouldn’t see him and 
shouldn’t let themselves be seen by him? 

At this point in the majlis he finally li nk s to Zaynab via Fatimah and how her 
mother was, "an example through her modesty, through her chastity, through her ‘ibadah, 
also through her jihad and how "she stood against the tyrants of her time". So our first 
introduction to Zaynab is how she has embodied the qualities of her mother, and he 
qualifies that she was different: "Zaynab although she was not an imam, although she was 
not a masum, in the term we understand; she took on the task of preserving the religion of 
Islam". One of the discussions in lay communities is how to understand Zaynab and her 
position: was she infallible, should one use alayha as'salam after her name as a means of 
glorifying her in the same way one does for the Prophet and the other fourteen infallibles, 
how does one under her status within this Divinely guided family? Going back to the 
discussion of her biography, Shahin describes Zaynab as "being appointed to carry the 
weighty inheritance of Imamate". 94 Qazwini is honoring her role and her courage, but he 
doesn't go as far as this description because it would disrupt the definition of Islamic 
male leadership in the ShI‘I tradition that he is assuming. 

The hadith from Hakima, also quoted earlier, specifically states Imam Husayn 
appointed Zaynab as his representative, but what does that mean in terms of how one 
should understand women's roles in the ShlT tradition? Are they exceptions to the 
normative male leadership, are they equal in status and authority? One might contend 
94 Shahin. Lady Zaynab, 82. 
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that women have been clearly designated as worthy leaders and vocal activists with 
legitimate religious knowledge and credibility, but what displaces them from being 
acknowledged as such in these contemporary discourses is their gender. Matthew Pierce 
describes how the women of the family of the Prophet, while honored, were also 
excluded on account of their gender from imamate, "The daughters of the imams 
participate in many of the distinguishing characteristics of their fathers, but their bodily 
differences justify a parallel but unequal purpose for their constructed legacies". 95 But 
despite these bodily difference one aspect of the transference of Imamate took place with 
Zaynab, and that is she was appointed to her role. Appointment alone is not significant 
enough to qualify as Imam, but Zaynab as described by her biographers discussed thus 
far, indicate three of the significant ones: designation from the Imam, the ability to 
answer questions, and knowledge of coming events. 96 

In his next section of the majlis, after describing how she preserved the religion of 
Islam, he asks who would have known of the events of Karbala, "who would have 
protected the children... she took it upon herself to not only protect the family of Imam 
al-Husayn after his martyrdom, to protect the children and the woman, she had a greater 
responsibility and that was to protect the message of Imam al-Husayn". Qazwini goes on 
to describe how this event was destined by Allah, and Imam Husayn took all his family 
with intention of a "planner, he knew exactly how to plan, his plan was not to live and 
take power this plan was to keep the religion alive", specifically too, that Zaynab 
accompanied him because it was, "the only way the whole world will hear what happened 
to Imam al-Husayn". The emphasis on his plan and his foreknowledge is again a 

95 Matthew Pierce. Twelve Infallible Men: The Imams and the Making of Shi ’ism. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2016, 116. 

96 Ibid., 107. 
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rhetorical effort to create an active versus passive status for the Imam, which is designed 
to retain his masculinity. 

The conundrum in this construction of masculinity as active and female as 
passive, is that there is no denying Zaynab’s very active resistance and protest of the 
actions of the Umayyads. This scholar as well as the others featured here, struggle with 
constructing femininity that conforms to the notion of women as passive and acted upon. 
Qazwini, in order to return to this passive construction despite the fact that Zaynab is, 

"the only way the message of Imam Husayn will remain alive" must mention her 
captivity, "the women and the children of Imam Husayn are paraded in the streets and in 
the cities of the Muslims at that time", but ends by underscoring intentional action on the 
part of Imam Husayn, "I'm saying he was the master planner, he knew exactly how to 
plan. His plan was not to live and take power, his plan was to keep the religion 
alive.. .his plan was to delegitimize Yazld." 

Qazwini continues to struggle between active and passive framing of Zaynab and 
Husayn through the next portion of his majlis. He describes Zaynab as keeping Imam 
Husayn’s message alive versus keeping the religion alive, which gives her a subordinate 
position in continuing his work and not necessarily the work of the religion itself, or even 
that it was her work that she actively accepted. He also then turns to the idea that both 
men and women can bring reform and revolution in the world, he even goes so far as to 
ascribe a contemporary notion of equality to Husayn alongside the emotional tears 
attributed to Zaynab: 

Through the voices and the cries of Zaynab and the women of his family, who 
kept his legacy, kept his message alive.. .until today we remember Zaynab 
because just like Imam Husayn he fulfilled a great deal of that task; but it was also 
Zaynab. And then I'm saying he does not have that approach that it is only men in 
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society that can bring reform, it is only men who can bring a revolution and Imam 
Husayn was thinking with equality: men and women both have a role, and today 
if I'm a follower of Imam Husayn I have to know that I have a 
responsibility. Whether you're a female or a male you have a responsibility. It 
was kept alive because it was a man who gave his life, but it was also a female 
who spoke about the man who gave his life; it was also the female who cried for 
the man that gave his life and therefore no one forgot about Imam al Husayn. 


But he is compelled in this melee of passivity and activity, masculine and feminine norms 
colliding, to reiterate the passivity of Zaynab as having been acted upon, he consistently 
presents the two faces of Zaynab. Qazwini again cycles back to the issue of modesty 
describing how the women were responsible for making sure no one could take 
advantage of them: 

We see Zaynab, she fulfilled the tasks, these three elements that we were talking 
about: modesty go look at the modesty of Zaynab on the day of Ashura’ and 
throughout that difficult journey. They would try to come and rip off the clothes 
from the women of the family of Rasulillah but the family of Rasulillah and the 
women make sure that the hijab is respected, make sure that no enemy, no outside 
or no stranger can come and take advantage of them. This is something that they 
did, go and read the narrations about the events that took place after the day of 
Ashura’. One of the daughters of Imam Husayn, she faints, she faints from the 
suffering from the pain from the agony from seeing her father being killed from 
the thirst, from the assaults from being hit.. .when she opens her eyes she doesn’t 
say I'm thirsty she doesn’t say I'm hurt she doesn’t say I'm in pain she says, "Is 
there something to cover myself with? Is there something to cover my modesty 
and my chastity with"? This is how they became role models for all of us today. 


Aside from the inability to "cover your chastity", he cannot complete a discussion of 
Zaynab's very vocal and active role in the events of Karbala and post-Karbala without 
constantly reiterating her dress and her body. He then moves to underscore her sincere 
piety, her late nights of prayer, her acts of jihad off the battlefield where she is the 
"helper of Imam Husayn", and then in the next sentence he pairs them, "Just as Imam 
Husayn performed jihad and did amr bil mar uf, Zaynab she also performed the same". 
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At this point the listener is unclear if they are the same or if they are different, did 
they both act intentionally or were they passive victims? Is she paired with Husayn or by 
virtue of her body is she different? Qazwini also references a narration that paired 
Zaynab's eloquence with her beloved father, "On that day.. .1 didn’t see anyone more 
eloquent than Zaynab, it was as if ‘All ibn Abi Talib was speaking, as if Amir al 
Mominln was speaking". He describes how powerfully she spoke in Kufah that even the 
livestock with bells around their necks became silent. Qazwini then narrates the familiar 
speeches Zaynab delivered in her confrontation of Ibn Ziyad in Kufah and Yazld later in 
Sham, including standing in front of her sickly nephew, the subsequent Imam, Zayn al- 
Abidln, to shield him from getting killed. She does a very bold and courageous act, a 
very typically masculine act. In this scenario she is active and the subsequent Imam is 
passive. 

Qazwini finishes the majlis by underscoring her very powerful role, that "she 
shakes the foundations of the government of Yazld" mentioning that they are afraid of the 
words of Zaynab. But he cannot end on the note of strength; again he returns back to her 
modesty and the disgrace that strangers were looking at the women of family of the 
Prophet, but this time in the voice of Zaynab addressing Yazld, "You protect the modesty 
and the chastity of your women, and you take the women of Rasulilah, who taught you 
and your father and your family modesty and chastity; you take them from city to city so 
that all eyes can look at them, so that everyone could look at them, so other strangers 
look at their face?" He ends by saying she began to cry, which is also the cue for the 
audience to engage in mourning the humiliation of the family of the Prophet, as he shifts 
into the musibah, or the recollection of the tragedy in emotive and dramatic ways, portion 
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of the majlis. It is hard to mourn a strong woman who stood so courageously shaking the 
tyrants of her time, unless her fragility, her femininity and victimhood is brought to the 
fore. 

Dr. Usama al-Atar - "The Patience of Zaynab (AS)" 

"The Patience of Zaynab (AS)" YouTube video dated January 07, 2013, of Imam 
Dr. Usama al-Atar has received 885 views for the 6 years the video has been posted. 97 
The venue he spoke at was gender segregated, and thus he is speaking to a male audience 
directly. He focuses mainly on the concept of sabrjamll, beautiful patience, in Islam as 
it relates to the struggles and calamities that Zaynab faced in Karbala and after as a 
captive. He begins by situating the struggles of Zaynab as beyond the scope of anyone 
else's everyday challenges and complaints, as a role model for how to face life's 
challenges, and someone who suffered more calamities than the average person. 

His first foray into her biography begins with a description of losing her mother at 
a young age. He describes the scene of how her father, 'All ibn Abl Talib, mourning over 
the grave of his wife, Fatimah, is told by the specter of Fatimah that Zaynab had woken 
from her sleep crying and to return to her. The beginning of Zaynab's biography 
develops a picture of a scared and mournful child, which will give the audience the 
opportunity to grieve over this female figure. In fact, there are layers of grief and loss 
already brought to the fore. 

Al-Atar then moves to her life in Kufah where he describes her being a support 
for her father. He describes how the women of the city approached Imam 'All asking for 
Zaynab to teach them Qur’an and tafsir, which he confirms with his daughter and 
approves of. Al-Atar then pronounces, "This tells us that there is nothing stopping 
97 "The Patience ofZainab A S." YouTube. January 07, 2013. https://youtu.be/LiefBJacsyU. 
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women from teaching in society, from integrating with a society, from benefiting the 
society- within the limits of the sharVah , within the limits and the boundaries of the 
religion". He doesn’t describe what those limits and boundaries are explicitly, but it 
could be anything from needing the permission of the husband to leave the house, or 
pennission to engage in work, or it could mean being in gender-segregated environments, 
or wearing the hijab and modest clothing; but what it does mean is that the female is 
bound by some type of restriction to her bodily movement and activity. Women have 
their rights in Islam, al-Atar pointed out, but her rights are subsumed under the privilege 
and authority of the male. This vignette also suggests Zaynab only educated women and 
the references discussed previously from Shahin suggested she was available to answer 
questions of Islamic jurisprudence from anyone who inquired when her father or brothers 
were absent, not to mention taking on the leadership after Husayn's martyrdom. 

Al-Atar then juxtaposes Zaynab and ’All, focusing on different gender 
constructions while intermixing grief and loss, he describes Zaynab as 'Alima, the 
scholar, facing the death of her father, " ’All was the hero of Khaybar, he was the hero of 
Khandaq". He points to the grief while describing the heroics of’All. While these 
descriptions are part of their hagiography and the way in which they are honored and 
remembered, his specific choices on how to construct them are unique. He is depicting 
the tragedy and losses of her life, her loss of support throughout her life, which then 
evokes great sympathy in the audience for this daughter of the Prophet to be so 
vulnerable and without support. This construction of femininity focuses on the fragility 
of women, their vulnerability and weaknesses. Maria Dakake describes how women 
’Alid supporters were portrayed in a mixed fashion at times welcoming their support, but 
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more often revealing the ShPl theological views of women, "suggesting that most women 

had an intellectual deficiency that prevented them from fully understanding Shifite 

sectarian and theological views, and that their physical and emotional weakness limited 

their ability to contribute to the cause." 98 

This assumption of women's inherent weakness is evident in this sample majlis, 

and al-Atar goes on to reference how Zaynab had a special kind of patience: 

despite all these difficulties we find Zaynab holding on to her patience" even 
when taunted by ibn Ziyad about the massacre and imprisonment of her and her 
family, asking, "How do you find what Allah has done to you and your brother? 
[she replies] I did not see anything but beautiful coming from Allah. 

At this point al-Atar lowers his voice, "this is sabrjarml, this is sabrjaiml .. .she did not 

complain, she stood strong right there in the front of Ubayd’ullah ibn Ziyad ". Despite 

her losses and tragedies, al-Atar describes a very strong Zaynab, able to face such 

calamities without crumbling, counter to what would not be naturally expected of her 

gender. One concern with depicting a strong and faithful woman who doesn’t complain 

and accepts her experience as the will of God, is that it creates an expectation that a truly 

pious woman would not complain about her life circumstances and instead remain patient 

through abuse and oppression, and accept God’s will. He is not giving a fully fleshed out 

image of Zaynab who indeed didn’t just remain patient, she stood up and spoke out, she 

corrected falsehood and revealed lies, she in fact complained about injustice. Al-Atar 

doesn’t distinguish between complaining to God and complaining to man. 

The next area that al-Atar chooses to focus on is the shame of Zaynab having to 

be present in front of men. He describes the story of some ulama ’ who asked someone 

new to recite the musibah, misfortunes, of Zaynab. He begins by reading the line, 

98 Maria Massi Dakake. The Charismatic Community : Shi ‘ite Identity in Early Islam. SUNY Series in 
Islam. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007, 214. 
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"Dakhalat Zaynaba ‘ala ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyad " - Zaynab was brought and forced to 
enter before Ibn Ziyad. At that moment when he read this one sentence they started 
weeping, loudly weeping and they continued to weep and weep". He describes how the 
man waited for them to finish but they continued to weep, saying "let us do justice to this 
one statement that you have just read". Al-Atar states “The daughter of Amir al- 
Mominln the daughter of Fatimah az-Zahra, she is forced to enter as a prisoner to 
‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyad. Who is ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyad that Zaynab stands before him as a 
prisoner and she was forced to speak to him?” In ShlT tradition the rightful successors 
and pious family were being subjugated by usurpers of the Caliphate and of the mantle of 
the Prophet and that is at the heart of the grief. But in tenns of gender construction, the 
idea of a woman being forced to be before a man is the ultimate disgrace. 

He then turns to the story of the companion of YazTd who wanted to take Fatimah 
bint Husayn as a concubine. Zaynab defends the girl and rightfully describes how the 
man would be outside the religion to take a Muslim in such a manner, and likewise, so 
would YazTd if he were to allow it, thus saving the girl. This story too, while very 
beautifully portrays Zaynab’s knowledge of the religious laws and her courage to defy the 
Caliph while surrounded by soldiers, still remains within the image that al-Atar chooses 
to construct of women's vulnerabilities and the disgrace this event had on their honor. 

Women shouldn’t have been put in this vulnerable position according to al-Atar, 
even though the narrations describe a very capable and powerful female leader in Zaynab. 
He chooses not to focus on her strength, power, and capability, but her tragic position and 
vulnerability. In the last few sections of his recitation he again emphasizes the 
humiliation of captivity of Zaynab and builds a picture of her lamenting and grieving to 
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engage his audience in the musibah. He says, "The tears started flowing on her cheeks... 
A lady who was always treated with respect and dignity, this scholar, this ‘alima ...now a 
man is telling her that you are an enemy of Allah, such an insult.” Al-Atar constructs the 
vulnerable face of Zaynab for his audience, choosing to emphasize the construction of the 
passive, victimized female. 

Shaykh Hamza Sodagar - "Lessons from Lady Zainab” 

The AhlulBayt Islamic Mission (AIM) and the Islamic Centre of England 
organized a series of 13 nights of majalis in English during Muharram 2010 with Shaykh 
Hamza Sodagar that was titled as ’The Eternal Legacy’. The venue of the ICE is gender 
segregated with a partition down the center of the main hall, and so the audience directly 
in front of the speaker is all male. While he references brothers and sisters at times 
throughout his discussion, he is directly addressing the men in front of him and talks 
about women. This particular majlis was entitled, "Lessons from Lady Zainab" 
and on YouTube has had 2.5K views since it was posted in 2010." Despite the number 
of views, which would indicate a quality lecture, it is in fact hard to follow much of the 
lecture and the speaker's train of thought due to the number of sentence fragments, 
incomplete thoughts and undeveloped premises. 100 


99 "Lessons from Lady Zainab [s] - Sheikh Hamza Sodagar | Night 10 - Muharram 1432." YouTube. 
December 20, 2010. https://youtu.be/IHNNB5YSTHs. 

100 An example of his speech, unedited, "Women having strong emotions what the enemy tries to do 
and the people didn't really understand and that's why they objected to the Imam about taking the 
women with him is that usually what people see is a woman that is or has lost her children the 
love of a mother for her child is very great the child is very dear to his or her mom when the 
mother loses a child that's a great loss losing a brother is a great loss losing a brother that there's a 
special connection in relationship between the sister and brother like there was between the Lady 
Zaynab and Imam Husayn is so great a loss, its a very emotional state that she would be in - 
women usually what we hear is that when they face emotional states they are in these emotional 
state it is difficult to do what is right imagine what a woman would do - • • ” 
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In this majlis, Sodagar begins by describing that the events of commemoration 
would not have happened if it weren’t for Zaynab. He uses the same logic that Qazwini 
does in constructing the events as purposeful and intentional, including the decision to 
bring women and children. The purpose and intentionality allows the male figures to 
retain their active masculine roles and not be passive victims. He goes so far as to say 
that, "the Imam says Allah wants to see these women and children as captives" telling his 
audience over the course of several minutes that this seems out of the nonn and wrong, 
imagining their objections to this logic, and he attempts to draw a parallel to the story of 
Ibrahim and Isma’Il and the idea of sacrifice. He underscores this description of the 
purposeful choices, that Husayn actually said it was Allah's will for them to be martyred 
and the survivors to be captured and that the mission he started would not have come to 
an end without it. 

Sodagar states: 

The Imam is starting an uprising that is going to shake the foundations of kufr 
(disbelief) and nifaq (hypocrsiy), Banu Umayya’s tyranny comes to an end with 
this.. .It is necessary for the best of women to go knowing that this is going to 
happen to them. Nobody forced them.. .the movement would not have come to 
the conclusion and what Allah (subhana wa t'alia) wanted it to reach. Only with 
the presence of the women and the children that would have been possible. From 
here on it is Zaynab’s share of the revolution of Imam Husayn, it is the women’s 
share of this. The sisters that are trying to be active should be aware of this, there 
are social responsibilities, we've got to learn from what the lady Zaynab 
(salamullah alayha). 

In this opening passage, women's free will is asserted, and a very dramatic crescendo is 
being evoked with the words: uprising, shake the foundations, comes to an end. Sodagar 
is calling to the women listening to some action, what specifically the audience does not 
know, but it has overtones of dramatic social revolution. In his next statement, he 
fumbles back and forth with what he is trying to say that Zaynab is exemplifying, and 
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who needs to follow her message, saying that "some of it is specific to the sister's.. .but 
some of the lessons to learn is for the ladies, and some is for all of us, brothers and 
sisters". Like in Qazwini's majlis he changes his tone of voice to emphasize brothers and 
sisters, which marks a necessary exception to inform men who would otherwise 
ignore the actions and example of women, unless specifically pointed to it. The 
normative stance and assumption undergirding this emphasis in all the lectures is that a 
male does not take an example from a female, a male is not normatively looking to 
women for instruction in how to be, how to act or how to respond. 

He doesn’t look to the leadership of women in other circumstances, and therefore 
each of the reciters has had to make an exceptional sign through the use of his voice and 
gestures for emphasis, in addition to the content of signaling to pay attention to this 
particular female for her extraordinary example. Alternatively, this exceptionalizing may 
also indicate that under normal circumstances a woman would not be an example for how 
to be, do, and respond in the world. It is interesting that ShlT men do look to two great 
figures, Fatimah and Zaynab, as examples and demonstrate love and devotion to 
them. This particular devotional position towards female figures is unique in the Muslim 
world, but these sample majalis still demonstrate gender stereotypes and hierarchical 
power structures. 

In social science research on influence and gender, the consensus is that men do 
not take women as credible sources, even if they demonstrate highly competent 
communication skills. Because of the nature of gendered hierarchy, men perceive 
women as having less power, and therefore less credibility and also may seek to maintain 
their power advantage over women by avoiding their influence as if it will somehow 
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diminish their own sense of power or position. 101 When the reciters make a special 
emphasis in these sample mq/alis, they are demonstrating the need for men to overcome 
their nonnal resistance to pay attention to the example of a woman, to the leadership of a 
woman, “to be considered as able as a man, a woman must show clear evidence that her 
performance is superior to his, just as with girls in interactions with boys.. .Unfortunately, 
this places extra demands on women and girls to show exceptional competence in order 
to be taken seriously as leaders and influence agents.” 102 

Based on these research findings, one can explore how Zaynab’s leadership was 
exceptional, superior, and therefore worthy of credibility yet the majalis reciters struggle 
to frame her as a leader. In group dynamic research, women’s contributions are often 
overlooked, ignored, and even evoke hostility, “Men may feel more threatened than 
women by competent and assertive speech in women and may therefore be more resistant 
to competent women than women are.. .whereas women exerted greater influence when 
communicating in a more indirect manner.” 103 Zaynab was very direct in her message, 
whereas women in group dynamics are expected to be more diffuse, softer, and less 
direct. A direct woman is deeply threatening. One can thus say, that women’s influence 
is mitigated by many more factors than men, whereas men can generate influence based 
on much less with the way he communicates than a woman can. Zaynab is portrayed as 
deeply powerful and convincing, having secured their release from the Umayyads, yet the 
reciters have to make special mention that men should look to her as an example. 

The piece de resistance, however, is in Sodagar's next statement, before rambling 
a bit he says, "we know this for a fact brothers and sisters, one of the differences between 

101 Linda L. Carli. "Gender and Social Influence." Journal of Social Issues 57, no. 4 (2001): 725-726. 

102 Ibid., 729. 

103 Ibid., 730. 
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brothers and sisters is emotions. Sisters are more emotional; this is a fact". So despite 
the actual fact that the often quoted narrations demonstrate Zaynab's strength, courage, 
endurance, leadership, commanding presence, powerful speech in the face of all the 
brutality she experienced and witnessed, women are more emotional. Sodagar gives no 
evidence of how Zaynab was affected by her emotions or in what way it impaired her 
from her amazing leadership that he himself pointed out earlier. He lists all the tragedies 
she endured and how it ought to have affected her thinking, such as "losing your children, 
your brothers, seeing all that brutality, facing all the difficulties, being thirsty, and all of 
that; the last thing you would be thinking of is responsibilities. You would not be really 
thinking properly". 

His next several statements don’t fonn into a logical complete idea, but he strings 
together the phrases her responsibilities, taking care of the children, beginning spreading 
the message of Husayn, without Zaynab it wouldn’t have been possible, tired and stressed 
out, and what is Allah asking me, and what is one responsible for. To assess the point he 
is trying to make, it may be that somehow with all of this difficulty and trauma, Zaynab 
has to somehow still recognize her responsibility and what Allah is asking of her, but he 
is somehow assuming because of women's emotions, which are the pinnacle of their 
defects, she needs a reminder of her responsibility. He seems so wedded to his idea of 
women’s emotional nature, which is a defect, that he cannot reconcile Zaynab’s strength 
and endurance, and the evidence of her leadership in crisis and trauma as recounted in the 
narrations of her speeches. 

He returns again in the next passage with the statement "women having strong 
emotions", being mothers and the love of their children and that perhaps the enemies try 
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to manipulate that aspect of their character. He uses the phrase "emotional state" three 
times in a row, and asks, "they are in this emotional state, it is difficult to do what is right. 
Imagine what a woman would do" that is a woman who is "not looking for more 
responsibilities.” Sodagar then attempts to distinguish between the nonnalcy of crying 
about this tragedy, which of course his entire male audience is going to do at the end of 
his majlis, but this situation obviously is going to be too much for the delicate nature of 
women. He says, "but the pressure that is on a woman because of the stronger emotions, 
she wouldn’t really be able to function properly... she would see the bodies of the 
deceased... it is very stressful". 

Why this is problematic, according to Sodagar is that the enemy will deride them. 
He is building up for his audience a binary construct of the weak, hysterical, delicate 
female in contrast to the controlled, rational and protective male who is superior in his 
self-control; never mind that the male "enemies" he keeps referring to were wild with 
emotions as they brutally martyred Husayn and his entourage, set fire to tents, trampled 
bodies with horses, killed an innocent baby, among other details of the battle of Karbala 
that are commonly recounted. Perhaps brutality is not in the category of wild emotions 
for men according to Sodagar, but represents men demonstrating strength and power, 
even though brutality is ranked among the animalistic emotions and is synonymous with 
savagery, inhumanity, and wildness. 

In the next section Sodagar gets to the exceptional nature of Zaynab’s self control 
and that it was the enemy's plan to humiliate the women via the violent attack and 
disgracing them by the removal of "their dignified clothing", as well as "playing on the 
emotions of Zaynab". Sodagar asks, "what happens if a woman sees this scene, if a 
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woman receives this and starts to cry and just loses control and allows the emotions to 
take control of her. What's going to end up happening?" He then sets up Zaynab as an 
extraordinary woman, unlike other women, who accepts her responsibilities. He also 
struggles to reconcile the grieving and plaintiff Zaynab with the dignified and fierce 
Zaynab in order to maintain his commitment to the gender binary. He describes the 
Zaynab who cries out to her grandfather Muhammad and her father 'All about the tragedy 
of Karbala,"Ya Muhamada, Wa Muhamada" calling her crying "a controlled expression 
of emotions" and honors her for how she managed to shame her enemies and make them 
cry for their treachery and disloyalty. Then he finally addresses her incredible fierce and 
steady protest against the Umayyad leadership, linking this capacity of hers to the 
concept of honor, al- ‘izatu making a comparison to the large numbers against the ahl al- 
bayt who have political control and are being taunted by Ibn Ziyad who asks her, "I 
praise Allah who belittled you and killed you" to which Sodagar states Zaynab "responds 
in full strength ...honor, al- izatu .. .only the sinners are belittled... we are the family and 
the progeny of the Prophet". 

Sodagar finishes the majlis by encouraging his audience to use Zaynab's 
embodiment of al- ‘izatu, of honor, to face Islamophobia and Muslims being unpopular in 
the West, "Don’t think people liking what you do is going to give you honor". He tells 
his male audience to look at Zaynab as way to maintain their honor and dignity, he 
shames the men for being too afraid to stand in public and make their ritual prayers for 
fear of being called a terrorist. Sodagar tells them that Zaynab, "even when she is put 
there without any fonn of support seemingly, there is nobody there to protect her, she 
doesn't feel belittled - this is al- ‘izatu". He tells his male audience not to let the West 
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intimidate them and make them feel shy or weak, he uses the words: belittle, don’t honor 
our religion, and looked down upon. He is using and claiming Zaynab's female strength 
to tell them to demonstrate male strength, while being totally uncommitted to the belief 
that women are naturally strong. 

He ends by critiquing academics, the West, and Western culture as immoral and 
pornographic, and Western powers for their terrorizing wars, "we’re not barbaric, you are 
barbaric, learn the lesson of a/- ‘izatu... You people need help, your image of reality is 
skewed, I need to help you learn this lesson of al- ‘izatu." Sodagar constructs a very 
masculine definition of honor that constitutes not being at the mercy of and intimidated 
by another male, through using Zaynab’s exceptional status that differs from "the fact that 
women are emotional". He wants to masculinize her and invite men to embody her 
fearless position to escape humiliation, but without crediting her natural strength as a 
woman or the natural strength of other women in general. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CONCLUSION 


In these sample majalis the figure of Zaynab bint ’All is portrayed with two faces, 
the face of the powerful, fearless courageous leader and simultaneously the weak, 
grieving woman who is overcome by her emotions. The reciters construct the gender 
binary with female coded as weak, hysterical, and delicate and male as controlled, 
rational and protective, and thus superior in his self-control. She is described as an 
example for all, but each of the reciters fails to describe her modesty as relevant to the 
men in their audience. Likewise, the reciters must explicitly mention that she is an 
example for men, indicating the “out of the ordinary” act of looking at women as 
examples and as leaders. The reciters reveal their underlying beliefs that women’s 
legitimacy as leaders is not normative, that women are presumed deficient and viewed as 
objects versus subjects. Zaynab is exceptionalized by the nature of the tragedy, in other 
words if it weren’t for the event of Karbala, she would not have been such a public figure 
out of the domestic sphere or visible in public. In addition, the reciters must maintain a 
masculinity that is characterized by intentionality and self-directed purposeful behavior, 
and therefore emphasize Husayn’s planned presence versus his victimization at the hands 
of the Umayyads while the victimization of Zaynab is not downplayed rather it is 
emphasized. 
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The reciters construct the vulnerable face of Zaynab focusing on her as a passive, 
mistreated female disgraced by the opposition. Each of the reciters struggle to craft her 
as a full-fledged leader in her own right, but describe her as carrying on Imam Husayn’s 
mission. She is a supplement to him, rather than an independent leader, despite being 
physically fit and present to oppose the Umayyad’s while her nephew, Zayn al-Abidin 
was not. Despite Zaynab “carrying the weighty inheritance of Imamate” as referenced in 
Shahin and appointed as Husayn’s representative as related in the hadith attributed to 
Hakima, the majalis reciters cannot maintain this portrayal of Zaynab, they must 
constantly reintroduce her female deficiencies and reduce her to her body. She is the 
interim leader, not just a placeholder as the reciters portray her, yet they cannot deploy 
her in this way, and instead must constantly refer to her sexuality via her role in 
exemplifying modesty. The reciters personify Zaynab as a figurehead of modesty 
diverging from the universality of her example they claim at the outset of their lectures; 
she is only an example to women regarding sexuality and men are not directed to 
examine their sexuality and modesty nor obligated to control it. Sexual disgrace is 
exclusively a female problem in these constructions. 

Finally, women are portrayed overtly as emotional and out of control, and Zaynab 
is an exceptional woman who faced her struggles in a way that was unique. Other 
women, according to these reciters, need to be reminded about how to control their 
emotions, to sustain patience, and fulfill their responsibilities. Despite Zaynab’s 
extraordinary capabilities, these reciters must still frame her within this pejorative female 
description of the emotional woman, with one of the reciters boldly declaring this “as 
fact”. They struggle to portray her as the exemplary leader that the historical references 
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and traditions describe instead repeating her fragility, vulnerability, and weakness as a 
normative female construction. Each time they reveal the vocal and active face of 
Zaynab they return to her body, her dress, her being disgraced by the enemies. The 
construction of femininity in these sample majalis cannot reconcile the fearsome leader 
Zaynab who single handedly confronted the tyrant of her time, changed public opinion 
and was a political force that brought about the release of the family of the Prophet held 
as prisoners. The recitation of the majalis ta ‘ziyah itself that these male reciters have 
taken over actually finds its origin in the voice of Zaynab, a woman leader of the family 
of the ahl al-bayt, who recounted the events of Karbala publicly. 
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